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PREFACE 


Tus essay is the outcome of a course of 
lectures on the Credibility of the Incarnation, 
delivered at St. Augustine’s Church, Edgbaston, 
in Lent, 1903. My object in writing it has not 
been to attempt any systematic treatise on 
Christian evidence, but to present in outline 
the case for Christianity as it appeals to my 
own mind. My indebtedness to other writers 
is probably greater than I realize—greater cer- 
tainly than can be specifically acknowledged 
here. 

Christianity asks from men only a fair and 
impartial hearing, and some amount of in- 
tellectual effcrt in the investigation of its 
credentials. ‘That these credentials are very 
imperfectly and inadequately presented in this 
essay, I fully realize; but a man may speak 
only of what he has proved true, and for the 


rest— 
“«The best of what we do and are, 
Just God, forgive !” - 


J. HowarD B. MASTERMAN. 


Birmingham, 
May 1904. 


NOTE TO SECOND EDITION 


As I have received some friendly criticisms 
on the title of this book, I think it may be worth 
while to add a few lines of explanation. Some 
tendencies of modern thought point in the direc- 
tion of a revival of a Second Century heresy 
which taught that Jesus Christ was a man who 
owing to his peculiar goodness was adopted by 
God and so became, in a sense, Divine. 

A man may admit that Jesus Christ is Divine 
now, without necessarily admitting that ‘this 
same Jesus’ who was born of the Virgin Mary, 
and healed the sick and died on the Cress, was 
Divine then. And therefore the purpose of this 
Essay is not to answer the question, ‘What is 
Christ now ?’ but the question, ‘ What was Christ 
in the days when He moved as a man among 
men?’ For if He was Divine then, He is Divine 
still, and the Catholic Faith is true. 


J. H. B. M. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Asout the year 25 of our era there appeared 
in Palestine, a district of the Roman Province 
of Syria, a religious teacher who claimed to be 
the bearer of an authoritative message to the 
men of his nation, and through them to the 
world. He gathered around him a small body 
of devoted followers, with whose training, after 
the first outburst of popular enthusiasm had sub- 
sided, he chiefly occupied himself. After a short 
period of strenuous and beneficent activity, he 
was arrested on a charge of blasphemy and 
suffered death at the hands of the Roman 
authorities. The little group of disciples whom 
he left behind him inaugurated a missionary 
propaganda which gradually spread through the 
Roman world. As we shall see more in detail 
hereafter, the new Society that thus came into 
existence began to assert a claim so astonishing, 
so apparently outrageous, that its missionaries 
were pursued with rage or ridicule wherever the 
character of their “gospel” was understood. 
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Was Jesus Curist Divine? 


For they asserted that this man, Jesus of 
Nazareth, son of a Galilean peasant woman, of a 
nation despised for its avarice and hated for its 
arrogance—that this man was none other than 
the creator and sustainer of all things, who had 
taken human nature upon him and lived among 
men ; that in his life and death had been given 
to the world the full and final revelation of the 
whole nature and character of the God whom men 
everywhere ignorantly worshipped ; that having 
by his death healed the breach that sin had 
made between men and God, he had reassumed 
the human body that he had laid aside for a 
little while in death, and had passed into the 
unseen world to “sit down at the right hand 
of God.” 

Such was the story, and surely stranger story 
was never told to human ears. To Greeks and 
Romans, accustomed to national legends about 
the deification of heroes, and to the new custom 
of deifying emperors, a claim to divine honour 
made by a great religious teacher, while it would 
require careful investigation, would not awaken 
any strong initial prejudice. For the thoughtful 
Greek had long ceased to regard the throng of 
heterogeneous deities that crowded his Olympus 
as anything more than, at most, symbols of the 
supreme that lay as a vast unexplored reality 
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behind them. The ancient world could deify 
men because it had ceased to regard its Gods as 
divine. But it was not among the Greeks or 
Romans that the new religion won its earliest 
converts. In the world of the first century one 
nation had clung with splendid tenacity to a 
monotheistic creed. Everywhere the Jew found 
himself isolated by the fact that his God was a 
jealous God, who would accept no divided 
worship, who was essentially and eternally one. 
The Jew never deified his heroes ; never, with- 
out incurring the ignominy of excommunication, 
offered incense to the statue of the emperor. 
And it was in this nation, marked off from all other 
nations by its uncompromising assertion that 
there is one God and can be no other, that men 
first began, with the quiet assurance of absolute 
conviction, to offer to Jesus of Nazareth all thata 
Jew resolutely refused to offer to any other than 
Jehovah Himself. It will not do to try to ex- 
plain the deification of Jesus by pointing to the 
deification of emperor or hero in the Roman 
world of the time. We want an example of 
deification among the Jews, and no such ex- 
ample can be found. What Jew ever worshipped 
Abraham, or Moses, or David? What Jew ever 
prayed to Noah, or Daniel, or Job? Here you 
have an enormous initial prejudice suddenly 
xi 
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breaking down, men quietly and deliberately 
departing from the strongest traditions of their 
race. At least the fact deserves investigation. 
And on this rock was built the Church. Through 
corrupting compromise and flagging zeal, through 
ages of faith and of doubt, variously interpreted 
in the light of racial and national habits of 
thought, finding a language for itself in the 
philosophy of various schools—it has been 
the dogma of the Incarnation that has given 
its vitality to the organized Christian com- 
munity from the first century till to-day. 
It would be perfectly possible to construct a 
religious system in which Jesus Christ should 
hold a position similar to that which Mahomet 
holds in Mahometanism, or Buddha in Bud- 
dhism. And such a religion might be strong in 
its power of appeal to men. But let there be 
no mistake —such a religion would not be 
Christianity as Christianity has been known to 
history. For historical Christianity stands or 
falls by the dogma of the Incarnation. 

It follows from this that the challenge to the 
Church to produce her credentials is one from 
which she dare not shrink. The question, 
“Why do you believe that Jesus is Divine ?” is 
one that any man has a right to ask—that we 
are bound to be able to answer. 
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INTRODUCTION 


But here we are met with a fact familiar 
enough in the ordinary business of life, but per- 
plexing when we meet with it in the highest and 
most momentous issues. We produce evidence 
that seems to us cogent and convincing, evidence __ 
on which we have built our lives, on the truth 
of which we have staked our eternal welfare ; 
and our opponent, with a sincerity that we dare 
not impugn, weighs our evidence and pronounces 
it inadequate to prove our claim. 

If we ask why this is so, the answer is not far 
to seek. The cogency of evidence will always 
depend on the antecedent probability of the fact 
that is to be proved. The story that Christianity 
has to tell us is so unparalleled, so contrary to 
all human experience, that it is not surprising 
that men, facing the problem for the first time, 
should maintain that no evidence could suffice 
to prove it true. 

Before therefore we attempt to examine the 
evidence for the Divinity of Christ, it is neces- 
sary to ask ourselves how far the result of 
scientific research and human experience leave 
any room for an Incarnation. We demand of 
the man who declares our Gospel incredible 
that he shall review the conclusions about God, 
the world, and himself, that experience and 
thought have taught him, and ask himself 
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whether an Incarnation is as antecedently im- 
probable as he is, at first sight, inclined to 
believe. This inquiry occupies the first three 
chapters of this book. But to show that an Incar- 
nation is antecedently probable is not, of course, 
to prove that Christianity is true. And therefore 
the last three chapters of this essay are devoted 
to an examination of the evidence for the claim 
put forward by the Christian Church that Jesus 
of Nazareth was, in fact, God Incarnate—not a 
good man in whom God dwelt, as He dwells in 
all good men, but the Divine itself accepting the 
limitations of human condition, that there might 
be upon earth one unique final revelation of all 
that men could understand of the character of 
God. 

It is possible to accept this conclusion ; it is 
possible to deny it: but it is not possible for 
any thoughtful man to ignore it without doing 
an outrage alike to his intellectual and to his 
moral life. We may regret that so many men 
have, in our own times, found themselves 
obliged to come to a negative conclusion on the 
question, but we regret far more that so many 
men have not as yet fairly faced the problem, 
and asked themselves the old question, “ What 
think ye of Christ ?” 

This essay is an attempt to show at least one 
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line along which the question may be considered. 
Different arguments will always appeal with 
varying degrees of cogency to different minds, 
and any attempt to present the case for Chris- 
tianity exhaustively is likely to end in a mere 
academic presentation of the question. This 
essay is a frankly personal statement. The 
creed of the Western Church is a personal 
creed, Z defieve, and therefore it invites a 
personal vindication. There are elements that 
enter into our belief in the Incarnation that 
cannot be presented adequately in an apologetic 
treatise. No man can adequately explain in 
print why he loves his wife or his children ; why 
he believes in the trustworthiness of his friend ; 
why he delights in the beauty of the world. 
But he can explain why these things are not 
irrational, but in accord with the highest exercise 
of his reason. This is all we claim to do with 
regard to the deepest convictions of our religious 
life. And this is all that is attempted in this 
essay. 
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WAS JESUS CHRIST DIVINE? 


CHAPTER I 
THE BEING OF GOD 


The Unity of God—The Personality of God—Design in 
Nature—The Intelligibility and Beauty of Nature— 
Human Personality—Personification of Nature—God 
more than personal—Personality and Revelation— 
God revealed in Nature and in Man—Personality and 
Love—Is God Good ?—Summary. 

How far ts what we know of God consistent 


with the tdea of an Incarnation? 


THERE is no serious probability that any 
thoughtful man will assent to atheism as an 
established conclusion. In the world of practical 
life men are much more inclined to ignore God 
than to deny the fact of His existence ; and in 
the world of thought the tendency is to assert, 
not that God does not exist, but that there is no 
adequate evidence by which reason can either 
prove or disprove His existence. 

With this latter position the Church has no 
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quarrel. She has always taught that belief in 


the existence of God grows out of a part of our 
nature that lies deeper than the conclusions of — 
reason. ‘To believe that God is, must always be . 


a venture of faith, vindicated in ever-increasing 


degree by the actual experiences of life— — 
vindicated above all by the unfolding knowledge ~ 
of Christ. ‘The only begotten Son, which is in — 


the bosom of the Father, He hath declared 
Him.” 

But though the so-called arguments for the 
existence of God do not by themselves prove 


that God exists, they are of the utmost value as — 


indicating to us what kind of being God must 
be if He exists at all. We do not go to science 
for the assurance that God is, but we do ask 
what human thought and the facts of the world 
have to tell us about the characteristics of the 
God of whom we believe them to be witnesses. 
Of one fact they give unquestionable witness. 
The ultimate power behind the universe must be 
one. Beyond all question nature is a unity. 
Science can make no terms with any idea of 
two Gods or many Gods out of whose hostile 
activities the universe has come to be. The 
belief in one God to which the Jews clung with 
such splendid tenacity, “holding that truth 
against the world,” to this same belief the Greek 
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philosophers arrived at last, leaving polytheism 
as a useful illusion to the vulgar. And to-day 
science is reaching back through the manifold 
phenomena of the world in search of those 
deeper principles of unity which lie behind 
them. The special task of contemporary 
science is to find the common basis of life, of 
matter and of process, and all this points to the 
further stage beyond—the common unity, out 
of which springs all the infinite variety of things. 
It is not too much to say that modern science 
has been giving a new depth of significance 
to the old confession, ‘‘ We believe in one God.” 
If, therefore, the Christian creed asserted the | 
existence of two Gods—if it were a demand 
that Jesus Christ should be placed side by side 
with God as an independent Deity—then the 
whole weight of modern science must be thrown | 
into the scale against it; for if there be a God | 
He must be one. Popular theology has not 
perhaps been sufficiently alive to the danger of 
using language which may easily be understood 
to imply the existence of three independent 
Gods, and no small part of the opposition to 
the Christian creed has arisen from this mis- 
understanding. We still need the warning of 
the ancient Christian hymn, ‘‘And yet there 
are not three Gods, but one God.” 
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God then is one. So much will not be 
disputed. But when we pass to the further 
assertion that God is personal, we are entering a 
region of contest. It must be remembered at 
the outset that the personality of God is a 
necessary pre-supposition for any real religion. 
If there is not in God something that corre- 
sponds with what we call personality in men, 
religion in any real sense is impossible. For 
religion means prayer and communion and love 
and service, and all these imply a personal 
response answering to man’s approach. But 
when we assert that God is personal we must 
carefully guard against the old idea which 
regarded God and man and nature as three 
independent existences, and thought of God as 
a kind of great Emperor, sitting on His throne 
somewhere as an external authority. This is 
not the Christian view of God, and it is no small 
part of the debt that we owe to scientific thought 
that we have escaped from this idea into the 
larger and truer conception of a God who is at 
once the inner soul of things, the ultimate 
ground of their existence and the final goal of 
their life. What scientists call the ultimate law 
of the universe or the underlying principle of 
things, that Christians declare to be a personal 
God. 
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But what is “personality”? It is, first of 
all, the only thing we really know. A moment’s 
thought will show that in reality we know the 
external world, and other men, only as they 
are interpreted to us by our own personality, 
and though we habitually assume that what our 
personality shows us is a true reflection of things 
that exist, we must never forget that science 
is obliged to make this initial assumption 
before it can begin to study the world at all. 
Not a few philosophical thinkers have refused to 
admit that matter has any kind of existence at 
all apart from mind, but whatever else is real or 
unreal, man is a reality to himself. What then is 
this “I” which is so real? It is that in me 
which thinks and wills and knows. It is that 
by the power of which I can control the 
forces of nature, bending them to do my will. 
In the world the special mark by which 
personality shows itself is the mark of purpose, 
of movement directed intelligently towards 
intelligible ends; and wherever man finds 
the marks of purpose, there he instinctively 
concludes that a personality has been at work. 
When Robinson Crusoe found his celebrated 
footprint on the sand, what he found might 
have been a chance freak of the waves or the 
wind, but he was perfectly right by all the laws 
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of probability in concluding that a man had 
passed that way. Multiply the footmark a 
hundred times, and he would have been wholly 
unreasonable in coming to any other conclusion. 
What we call the argument from design, or the 
teleological argument, has always been one of 
the strongest arguments for the personality of 
God; and though science has changed the 
character of the argument, it has not in ary 
way invalidated it. Formerly it rested on 
isolated evidences of design, whereas to-day 
evolution has taught us to find it rather in the 
consideration of nature as a whole. Science 
has been defined by Huxley as ‘the discovery 
of the rational order that pervades the universe.” 
And surely a rational order implies a rational 
orderer. ‘The doctrine of evolution,” to quote 
the words of another thinker, ‘must assume 
some definite initial arrangement which is 
supposed to contain the possibilities of the order 
which we find to be evolved, and no other 
possibility. This undeniable truth subverts 
every hypothesis which would substitute chance 
for design.” ‘The fact is, scientific men are on 
the horns of a dilemma. Either they must 
admit that evolution is the explanation of the 
process by which a deep purpose is being 
worked out in the universe, or they must fall 
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back on the hypothesis of an infinite series of 
chances, and this hypothesis is not an explana- 
tion, but practically a confession that the 
universe is inexplicable and all scientific research 
useless. Darwin felt this difficulty and con- 
fessed that he regarded it as impossible to 
suppose that the world was a work of chance, 
and was only prevented from accepting the 
belief in a “first cause having an intelligent 
mind, in some degree analogous to that of man” 
by his distrust of the right of the human mind 
to draw so tremendous a conclusion. But this 
kind of agnosticism is not scientifically sound. 
Having based many conclusions on_ the 
supposition that the human mind is capable of 
atriving at truth, we have no right to shrink 
from the final conclusion towards which these 
others lead. 

But even apart from the evidence that points 
to design in nature, let the fact that we are able 
to arrive at any intelligible idea of nature be 
duly pondered. Nature is for us not a chaos 
but a cosmos, obeying laws that we can under- 
stand and formulate. Every text-book of science 
is a witness for the personality of God, in that 
it is a witness to the fact that the world is 
intelligible. The inference that what mind can 
understand must go back to mind as its ultimate 
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source, is one that grows in cogency as it is 
adequately realized. Cicero asked the question, 
“ What being, destitute of reason and intellect, 
could have produced these things, which not 
only had need of reason to cause them to be, 
but which are such as can be understood only — 
by the highest exertions of reason?” And the 
question has no answer. 

To many minds the beauty of nature has 
seemed to point strongly to the same conclusion. 
It was the special message of Wordsworth that 
the contemplation of nature inevitably suggests 
to the mind that lays itself open to her influence— 


“ Something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky and in the mind of man.” 


And there is this peculiarity about the beauty 
of nature, that it is meaningless apart from the 
human mind that interprets and enjoys it. Dr. 
Mozley has drawn attention to this peculiarity in 
his sermon on Nature (University Sermons, 
No. vi.), where he says: “It is essential to the 
very sense and meaning of beauty that it should 
be seen; and inasmuch as it is visible to 
reason alone, we have thus in the very structure 
of nature a recognition of reason, and a distinct 
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address to reason, wholly unaccountable unless 
there is a higher reason or mind to which to 
make it. For what but reason can address 
reason? . .. The existence of beauty, unless 
we account for the correspondence of the two 
(beauty and human reason) by chance, is an 
express acknowledgment of rational mind, 
which cannot proceed except /vom mind.” 

When we turn from the natural world to 
ourselves, we find a strong additional reason for 
claiming personality for God. The highest 
embodiment of creative activity in this world is 
man. And the highest element in man is his 
personality. 

Now it is impossible to conceive of a God less 
richly endowed than His own creatures. If man 
is personal, God cannot be less than personal. 
God is, of course, far more than a person in any 
sense in which that word has a meaning for us. 
We know far less of the real nature of God than 
a child in its cradle knows of the nature of the 
universe ; but when we speak of a personal God 
we mean only this, that God must possess in 
their ideal perfection all the highest attributes 
which belong to personality in ourselves. 

e are self-determined within narrow limits, 
endowed with a free-will restricted on every 
side by habit and environment. Self-determina- 
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tion must be absolute in God. We are self- 
conscious, knowing dimly just a little about the 
mystery of our own being. Self-consciousness 
must be absolute with God. Again, it belongs 
to human personality to be conscious of the 
continuity of its existence—to remain a fixed 
thing among all the changes of circumstances. 
And the continuity of human personality is the 
one fact that helps us to realize that time has no 
existence for God. 

But to all this it may be objected that we have 
no right to reason from the human to the Divine 
—that the idea of attributing personality to God 
is merely asurvival from days when human passions 
and even human sins were among the attributes 
that men supposed to belong to their Gods. To 
this objection there are two answers. In the 
first place, we admit that the objection might be 
valid if we tried to rest the whole weight of the 
argument for the personality of God on an in- 
ference from human personality. But, as we have 
tried to show, this inference is only one of several 
facts that point to the same conclusion. In the 
second place, we claim that this tendency to_ 
think of God as being something like men, 
which is so strongly marked in early religion, is a 
witness to the fact that men have always felt, as 
we feel to-day, that Nature cannot be separated 
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from the idea of a personal mind. The instinct 
that peopled the woods and the rivers with dryads 
and naiads, or that saw the red beard of the war- 
god blown through the glare of the storm and 
heard the blows of his hammer in the thunder— 
that instinct has survived all the long process of 
scientific research, and the fact that science has 
been for a thousand years explaining how these 
things are caused does not alter in the least our 
instinctive need to find the ultimate cause of 
them in a w//. For will is the only force that 
we know capable of controlling matter towards 
intelligible ends. It is interesting to notice that 
those thinkers who claim that there is in nature 
no evidence of personal life are, notwithstanding, 
‘obliged to speak constantly about Nature as 
though Nature had a kind of personal life of 
her own. Phrases like ‘ Nature’s Failures,” 
“Nature’s Designs,” ‘“ Nature’s Aims,” meet us 
in every direction in the writings of those who 
have denied any adequate evidence of a Personal 
God. Recall Mr. Herbert Spencer’s summary 
of the “Agnostic” Philosophy. ‘That which 
persists, unchanging in quantity, but ever 
changing in form, under these sensible appear- 
ances which the universe presents to us, tran- 
scends human knowledge and conception, is an 
unknown and unknowable power, which we are 
II 
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obliged to recognize as without limit in space 
and without beginning or end in time.” 

Omit the one word “unknowable” and no 
Christian man will quarrel with this statement if — 
“unknown” may be taken to mean Anown only . 
relatively. And the word “unknowable” is the 
one word that vitiates the statement as a : 
scientific conclusion, for how can science prove 
anything unknowable ? 

The objection is often made that the ex- 
pression Personal God is “inadequate, and 
therefore misleading.” To this objection it may 
be replied that what is inadequate is not 
necessarily misleading so long as the fact that it 
is inadequate is clearly realized. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s well-known statement that “the choice 
is between personality and something higher” 
ignores the truth that that which is higher than 
personality must include the lower characteristic 
of personality that it transcends. God is, we 
cannot doubt, much more than is covered by the 
word personal. This may bea reason for object- 
ing to the phrase, “a Personal God,” but is no 
reason for denying that the attributes of person- 
ality exist in their perfect form in the Divine 
nature. 

But if the belief in the personality of God be 
accepted, the idea of revelation becomes not only 
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possible, but even probable ; for it is a character- 
istic of personality as we know it that it seeks to 
reveal itself. It is not content merely to exist, it 
creates means of communication with other 
personalities outside itself. Language and Art 
begin, social life grows up in every direction. 
The laws of Nature are made subservient to the 
need that personality feels for finding vehicles 
for the expression of itself. It belongs to the 
idea of personality that this should be so. 

Have we any ground for believing that this 
instinct of self-expression has its counterpart in 
God? To whom are we to go for an answer to 
the question? Consider the case of Art— 
perhaps the highest form in which human 
personality can express itself. A man who has 
no ear for music is merely bored by that into 
which a Mozart or a Mendelssohn poured the 
wealth of his personality. To a man who is 
colour-blind a Titian or a Murillo has nothing 
to say. And the same law holds good in all 
ways in which personality reveals itself. The 
self-revealing power of any personality is only 
manifested in minds in sympathy with itself. It 
follows therefore that if we want an answer to 
the question, ‘“‘Has God revealed Himself?” we 
must find it from the best men—from men whose 
characters most nearly approximate to what we 
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conceive the character of God to be. We 
should decline to take the verdict on any great 
musical question of a man who showed himself 
unable to appreciate music already accepted as 
great; and we have a similar right to demand 
that the man who is to tell us whether God has 
revealed Himself, shall be a man who is God- 
like. And it is broadly true in human history 
that the pure in heart have seen God, at least 
have believed they have seen Him, revealed in 
the world of nature and of man. 

Does God reveal Himself in nature? In 
answer to that question there stands the 
testimony of men of divers races and ages to 
what is called the mystical element in nature. 
Wordsworth has been the special exponent of 
this idea to our own age, but in truth it 
constitutes the stock-in-trade of all poetry. To 
this it may be replied that we have no right 
to use poetry as argument—that poets are 
exceptional beings, subject to beautiful illusions 
that have no counterpart in the general ex- 
perience of mankind. ‘This question deserves a 
moment’s examination. In the first place, it 
may be pointed out that the poetry that survives 
and becomes the permanent possession of the 
world, survives in virtue of the fact that it is 


———— 


the expression of real human instincts. The 
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poetry that appeals to us is the poetry of which 
we can say, “This expresses what I am dimly 
conscious of feeling, but never could put into 
language.” And in the second place it may be 
said that a poet is a man exceptionally sensitive 
to the more subtle manifestations of spiritual 
life in things, with perceptions less blunted by 
use and wont, and emotions less restricted than 
those of other men. So that on any question 
like this, involving an inquiry into the deeper 
and more subtle sides of our nature, the witness 
of the world’s great poetry has a value that can 
hardly be over-estimated. Nor indeed does the 
witness of our poets stand alone, for few men 
are not conscious at times that they have felt a 
spiritual presence reaching out to them from 
beyond the murmurous music of the sun-kissed 
sea, or the golden glory of the corn-fields. It 
is part of the price we have to pay for herding 
into great cities, that we are losing to a great 
extent our power to recognize these subtler 
ministries of Nature ; but to deny their existence 
is as unscientific as to deny any other phenomena 
of the human consciousness. 

Our view of Nature has also been affected by 
the analytical character of modern thought. It 
is the inevitable result of the development of 
scientific research that Nature should be par- 
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celled out among many investigators, dissected 
into its component parts. But just as you may 
dissect a human body and find there no trace ~ 
of the personality that made that body its — 
dwelling-place, so Nature, considered in the — 
fragmentary way in which alone science is as yet — 
able to consider her, has lost the power of — 
revelation that belongs to her life as a whole. 
Remember Tennyson’s little poem on the 
“Flower in the Crannied Wall.” The thought 
it suggests is the revealing power of Nature 
considered as a whole. Dissect your flower into 
leaf, stem, and root, and its special power of — 
revelation is gone. It is not so much in isolated 
things as in the sum total of things that we find 
the manifestation of the personality of God. 

Nor, again, is it true science to write down as a 
delusion the testimony of the world’s greatest men 
that the power whereby they were great was not 
their own, but was the revelation in them of the 
personality of God. As Carlyle says, ‘Great 
men are the inspired texts of that Divine Book 
of revelation, whereof a chapter is completed 
from epoch to epech, and by some named 
history.” In view of these facts we may surely 
claim strong evidence for the belief that God 
has revealed Himself in human lives and in the 
world of nature. 
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“Personauiry AND Love 
But to return to human personality; the 
instinct of self-communication finds its fullest 
expression in love. For love is self-fulfilment 
through sacrifice—an infinite desire of our whole 
self to give. Whatever is not this is not love, 
but appetite. Browning has expressed more 
fully than any other English poet this 
significance of love as the consummation of 
human life. Personality is fulfilled in love, and 
love is fulfilled in sacrifice. So the doctrine of 
the personality of God leads on directly to the 
doctrine of the love of God. In Browning’s 
poem Sau/ the same conclusion is reached 
by a somewhat different line of reasoning. 
David is depicted in this poem as having been 
called to restore, by his playing, hope and life to 
the broken king of Israel. He finds that his skill 
avails to meet the present need, but cannot avail 
to guarantee that permanent good that yet his 
love for the king makes him long to give, and 
he reasons that as God transcends man in power 
and in wisdom, it would be vain to dream that 
man could transcend God in the way of love. 


*‘Do I find love so full in my nature, God’s ultimate 
gift, 
That I doubt His own love can compete with it? 
Here the parts shift ? 
Here the creature surpass the creator,—the end, 
what began? 
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Would I fain in my impotent yearning do all for 
this man, 
And dare doubt He alone cannot help him, who yet 
alone can? 
* * * 
Would I suffer for him that I love? So wouldst 
thou—so wilt thou!” 


So the study of the personality of God leads 
on to the belief that God loves, and love involves 
the idea of sacrifice, of selflimitation. What 
sacrifice more great and more adequate than the 
sacrifice of an Incarnation ? 

But, it will be said, this assumes that God is 
good. We are all familiar with those lines of 
Tennyson that tell of man— 


‘Who thought that God was love indeed, 
And love creation’s final law, ; 
Though Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravin, shrieked against his creed.” 7 
{ 


+ 


Is God good? The Ruler of the universe 
seems so strangely impartial. Good is for ever 
grappling with evil, and the thunders of Heaven 
are silent. Murder and rapine rage in every 
forest pool and tangled hedgerow, and Nature 
seems indifferent. The cry of a tortured child 
will awaken the eager championship of men, but 
God never interferes. Yet wait. Is not that 
very eager championship itself a witness that a 
moral force is somewhere at work in the world? 
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“T see and approve the better, I follow the 
worse,” said an old Roman philosopher; and 
surely this power to see and approve the better, 
this recognition of a moral standard, even while 
we deliberately turn from it, does point to a good- 
ness somewhere beyond and above ourselves, 
The moral argument, that Kant regards as the 
one valid justification of the practical reason for 
its belief in a Personal God, is an argument for 
a God who is good. 

Here is our dilemma. Our moral nature 
demands a God who is good, but the facts of 
the world as we know them seem to tell of a 
God who is indifferent to evil. If we could 
throw into the scale some fresh evidence of the 
goodness of God, some redress of human wrong, 
some recorded act of sacrifice, we might dare 
to believe that even under the evils of the 
world there lay hidden some deep purpose of 


ultimate good. 


To sum up the conclusions we have reached. 
1. Science teaches us that God is one, and 
therefore if there should be an incarnation at 
all, it must be not the incarnation of a God, but 


| the incarnation of tie God. The incarnation of 


a God is not hard to conceive. The religions 
of the ancient world are full of the records of 
such incarnations, but the Incarnation of the 
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one God—the mind grows dizzy as it tries to 
grasp the stupendous thought of how such an 
event could be. 

2. The indications of teleology in the world, 
the haunting sense of beauty in things, the fact 
that we find the universe intelligible, the analogy 
of human personality, all these point to a God 
who possesses personality. But personality as 
we know it implies self-expression, and there] 
have been men at all ages who have believed 
that in nature and in man God does reveal 
Himself to those who have eyes to see. Again, 
self-expression finds its fulfilment in love, and 
men have dreamt for long ages that God loved, 
and that the love that they found in them- 
selves was the faint reflection of the fuller love 
that was in Him. ; 

3. Our moral sense demands that God shall 
be good, but the facts of the world when 
challenged give an uncertain answer, and the 
goodness of God needs further vindication. : 


ty 
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CHAPTER II 
THE NATURE OF MAN 


The Earth in the Universe—Man as Interpreted by 
Eyvolution—Spiritual Evolution and Will—Human 
Idealism—Man as Progressive—The Christian Ideal— 
St. Paul and Evolution—Goldwin Smith on the 
Christian Ideal—Is an Incarnation Inconceivable ?— 
God in Man. 


How far is what we know of the nature of man 
consistent with the idea of an Incarnation? 


BEFORE we try to answer this question a pre- 
liminary difficulty needs to be faced. It is not 
difficult, an objector may reason, to understand 
how the idea of an Incarnation might seem not 
impossible to men, while they believed that this 
earth was the centre of the universe, that sun 
and moon existed to minister to its needs, and 
that all the stars of heaven rejoiced in its 
welfare. But all this is changed. What is our 
earth in the vast cosmic process but a grain of 
dust destined to fall at last into the central sun, 
leaving the totality of things to go on unaffected? 
And human history? ‘What is it all but a 
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trouble of ants in the gleam of a million, million ~ 
of suns ?” 
The difficulty is one that every thoughtful 
man must feel. It might be met by the asser- 
tion that man is greater than matter, and 
therefore man is greater than the universe; but 
this answer is only valid if we assume that 
among the myriads of worlds that fill illimitable 
space, here only are there creatures having 
mind and will. Dr. Wallace has recently tried 
to prove that this is so, but it cannot be said 
that his argument is convincing. We can, how- 
ever, meet the difficulty in another and better 
way. Why, we may ask, should not the Divine ~ 
that permeates the universe with His presence 
reveal Himself to all spiritual beings in such a 
way as shall be suited to their understanding 
and their needs? Why may not the poet’s 
thought be true— 


‘For God has other words for other worlds, 
But for this world, the Word of God is Christ” ? 


But there is another answer. “If a man 
have a hundred sheep and he lose one of them, 
doth he not leave the ninety and nine in the 
wilderness, and go after that which is lost until 
he find it?” One lawless world orphaned in a~ 
universe of praise would be a challenge to 
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omnipotence. Just as a vacuum draws to itself 
currents of air from the utmost boundaries of 
the atmosphere, so we may conceive that a 
world where evil reigns would draw to itself 
currents of vitalizing spiritual forces from the 
utmost boundaries of the universe. Here and 
there in St. Paul’s writings we have hints of 
such a cosmic significance in the Incarnation, as 
when he writes— 

“To the intent that now unto the principalities 
and powers in the heavenly places might be 
made known through the Church the manifold 
wisdom of God.” ; 

And this cosmic significance is the greater if 
it be true that it was not God’s fairest world 
that was ravaged by sin, but an obscure planet 
far down in the hierarchy of worlds in which He 
dwells. What if man’s insignificance be after 
all the very fact that gives significance to the 
Incarnation ! 

No thoughtful man can ever forget the first 
time that he turned a telescope to the heavens 
and saw Jupiter or Saturn, not as a mere point 
of light, but as a great sphere of shining matter, 
overwhelming his imagination with the tremen- 
dous realization of the immensity of the universe. 
But if the wise man carries a telescope in one 
hand he will carry a microscope in the other, 
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for he will see there how Nature cares for the 
infinitely minute, as well as for the infinitely 
great. He can fascinate his mind if he will 
with the latest dreams of science, that every 


atom is itself a cosmos, a universe of whirling — 


electrons. It is only the unscientific mind that 
can afford to regard anything as too insignificant 
or inadequate a sphere for the manifestation of 
the Divine. 

Turning now to the question asked at 
the beginning of the chapter, consider how 
the evolutionary hypothesis has interpreted for 
us the old question, What is man? What is 
man? Not an isolated being, as we once 
thought, but a being behind whose life lies a 
long process. He sums up in his own person 
the whole history of the development of the 
organic world in which he lives. In _ his 
physical nature man is admittedly the last word 
of the process of evolution. Nature has at last 
produced a being able to control her, to throw 
back over her long process a mind that can 
understand and a will that can command ; and 
since the power of variation, acting from the 
first dawn of organic life, has produced this 
result at last, we are surely entitled to assume 
that this was the goal that the apparently blind 
forces of natural selection were intended to 
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reach. We are entitled to repudiate the theory, 
which is as unscientific as it is unphilosophical, 
that man is the outcome of nothing but a vast 
series of undesigned, unregulated accidents. 
Any way, by chance or by design, man has 
arrived, and with man a new chapter opens in 
the history of evolution, For with man anew 
process of sfzvitual evolution begins. There is 
no great reason to believe that man’s physical 
nature is growing more perfect with the process 
of time. It is more probable that as mind 
vindicates its supremacy over matter, man’s 
physical being will undergo a process of deteri- 
oration, just as the outer shell that protects the 
fruit falls off as the fruit ripens. It is not in the 
physical, but in the mental and the moral sphere 
that we trace the process of evolution in man. 


**In completed man begins anew 
A tendency to God.” 


This new phase of evolution is governed by 
the same laws that hold good in the earlier 
process—there is still the law of natural selection, 
the survival of the fittest. But there is one 
great change. JVi/7 comes into play as the 
regulating force of the whole. The part played 
by Will in the earlier evolutionary process is 
very small. Organisms are acted upon by forces 
outside themselves ; it is only the blind instinct 
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of survival that maintains the contest out 
which the new type emerges. But in this new 
spiritual process of evolution, Will becomes of 
supreme importance. To an ever-increasing 
degree as the race advances achievement is the 
outcome of conscious aspiration. The contest 
is no longer a mere blind struggle of un- 
intelligent forces, but the deliberate rivalry 
of conflicting ideas. Still the weaker and more — 
inadequate go under, still the stronger and_ 
fuller survive, but man sits in judgment on 
the types presented to him, and he makes — 
or mars the process by which he is being — 
shaped into a spiritual being. Yet the pro-— 
cess itself remains the same. Consider for a 
moment what the process of physical evolution — 
really is. In some strange way that science has ~ 
as yet failed to explain, a new type appears 
—the giraffe with the longer neck, the fish ~ 
with ampler fin—and the whole species must 
gradually conform to this new type or perish. 
So that evolution may be described as an 
infinite number of minute steps leading upwards 
towards the perfectly adapted physical organism. 
Now in the process of spiritual evolution we can 
trace the same lines of advance. Still the new 
type appears—the man slightly beyond his 
fellows, who can better bend the world to serve 
26 
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his purpose—and the rest must conform to this 
new type or perish. But more and more the 
choice becomes deliberate ; and evolution passes 
into education. 

- Then again as evolution becomes to an in- 
creasing degree a matter of deliberate choice, 
so the forces on the other side grow more 
positive and defined. Man ‘is held back from 
being the best that he might be, not by mere 
inertia but by positive influences, urgent and 
hard to withstand, that assert the claims of the 
lower and the ignoring of the higher call. 

“T see and approve the better, I follow the 
worse.” It is a sad confession, and yet it is in 
seeing and approving of the better that there 
lies hope. Man is capable of forming an ideal, 
or perhaps we should say of responding to an 
ideal when presented to him. Would it 
then seem strange if the Power that rules the 
whole process should use this faculty of man as 
a means of counteracting the activity of the 
forces that hold back his upward progress in the 
scale of being? Would it seem strange if 
some vision of human life as it might be, 
human life in the highest form to which it is 
capable of attaining, were vouchsafed in the 
field of human history ? 

For man has not only the power of respond- 
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ing to an ideal, but the power of progressing 
towards it. Of course it may be answered 
that the progressive races form a minority 









gress of the few illustrates the capacity of 
progress in the many. Progress is “man’s dis- 
tinctive mark alone.” Progress—but whither 
Towards what distant goal is the line 
human advance directed? Are we on the 
way to God? That has been the dream o 
many a great teacher in the old world as well as 
in the new, for the highest human faculties are, 
as we have seen, faculties that we are obliged 
to conceive of as existing in their fulness only 
in the Divine. Produce the various tendencies 
of human character ; they will meet at infinite 
distance, and the point of meeting is God. 
Ye shall be as Gods; not as in the old story, 
by ignoring the law of progress and finding an 
easy road to the goal, but by the slow march 
of the uplifting years through which the race 
moves on—“a man that lives and learns for 
ever.” How then can man be kept along the 
line of progress? Why not by having the goal 
in sight? Just as at every stage the next step 
forward is presented in the new type, a little 
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further forward than the rest, so there might 
appear in the fulness of time the archetypal 
man, the final type to which all this long pro- 
gress is leading, the Divine man who should 
be at once the embodiment of man’s ideal and 
the goal of his progress; and henceforth the 
progress of our race would mean the conform- 
ing of man to this new type, and the fittest 
among men and among races will be those 
who best adapt themselves to this new ideal. 
At this point we may conveniently take note 
of an objection constantly urged, that the 
Christian ideal is not. really that which is best 
adapted to actual life—that any race that en- 
deavoured to carry out that idea in its complete- 
ness would inevitably go under. This objection 
may be answered in two ways. In the form in 
which it is urged by Mr. Laing in Modern 
Science and Modern Thought it may be answered 
by pointing out that the Christian ideal as 
depicted there is imperfect because it ignores 
whole aspects of the teaching and character of 
Christ; that self-reliance and vigorous initiative 
are as certainly part of that character and 
teaching as submission and dependence. But 
it may also be pointed out that the fact that the 
Christian ideal is not the fittest for our own 
age is a strong evidence of its Divine character. 
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It was not Jesus of Nazareth, but Barabbas 
Caiaphas and Annas that proved themselves 
the fittest to survive in the environment of the 
Jerusalem of a.p. 30, and if the Christia 
ideal was the fittest to survive in our present 
environment, it would by that very fact be 
confessed an imperfect ideal. We should move 
beyond it as the race progressed, and need some 
new pole-star to guide our further progress, B 
it isa fact beyond dispute that the Christian ideal 
still stands for all those lines of progress tha 
make for social good and individual advance- 
ment, St. Paul did not speak the jargon of 
modern biology, but St. Paul’s philosophy of 
Christianity is based on a theory of evolution, 
as clear and definite as any that we have reached 
by the process of modern research. He believed 
that he was watching the beginning of a new 
evolutionary process, of which the goal was 
Christ. Christ explained for him the perplexed 
record of human history from the start of it all.” 
For when the wonderful manifestation had come 
of humanity taken up into God, the history of 
the world could be interpreted in the light of 
this supreme revelation as it never could be 
interpreted before. St. Paul’s objection to our 
modern teaching on evolution would probably 
have been only this, that it was not carried 
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to its logical issue. For the survival of the 
fittest does not end with the stage now reached 
in human progress. At the earlier stage the 
physical fit survive. A stage further and in- 
tellectual fitness comes into play, and mere 
brute force goes under, till one armed European 
' mows down with his Maxim gun a regiment of 
savages. A stage further, and moral fitness 
comes into play, and character begins to show 
itself stronger than ingenuity in its power of 
survival. From the strong to the wise, from 
the wise to the good. Whither are we moving 
then? Is it not Christward after all? Ina 
world such as man dreams of and hopes for, 
will not this be the type of character that will 
show itself the fittest? As a simple fact of 
history it is true that after nineteen centuries 
of what has been, on the whole, progress we 
still find in that life our highest ideal. It is 
still far above us. Weare scarcely nearer to it 
even yet than when men first saw it long ago. 

“The type of character set forth in the 
Gospel history is an absolute embodiment of 
love both in the way of action and affection, 
crowned by the highest possible exhibition of 
it in an act of the most transcendent self-devo- 
tion to the interest of the human race. This 
being the case, it is difficult to see how the 
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Christian morality can ever be brought int 
antagonism with the moral progress of ma 
kind ; or how the Christian type of characte 
can ever be left behind by the course of hum 
development, lose the allegiance of the mor 
world, or give place to a newly emerging ant 
higher ideal. This type, it would appear, bein; 
perfect, will be final. It will be final, not a 
precluding future history, but as comprehendir 
it. The moral efforts of all ages to the con 
summation of the world will be efforts to realize 
this character, and to make it actually, as it i 
potentially, universal. While these efforts ar 
being carried on under all the various circum 
stances of life and society, and under all 
various moral and intellectual conditions at 
taching to particular men, an infinite variety 
of characters, personal and national, will be 
produced ; a variety ranging from the highest 
human grandeur down to the very verge of the 
grotesque. But these characters, with all their 
variations, will go beyond their source and their 
ideal only as the rays of light go beyond the 
sun. Humanity, as it passes through phase 
after phase of the historical movement, me 
advance indefinitely in’ excellence ; but its a 
vance will be an indefinite approximation 
the Christian type. A divergence from 
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type, to whatever extent it may take place, will 
not be progress, but debasement and corruption. 
In a moral point of view, in short, the world 
may abandon Christianity, but it can never 
advance beyond it. This is not a matter of 
authority, or even of revelation. If it is true, 
it is a matter of reason as much as anything in 
the world. 

“The essence of man’s moral nature, clothed 
with a personality so vivid and intense as to 
excite through all ages the most intense affec- 
tion, yet divested of all those peculiar character- 
istics, the accidents of place and time, by which 
human personalities are marked, what other 
notion than this can philosophy form of Divinity 
manifest on earth ?” 

This extract from an essay by Professor 
Goldwin Smith carries us beyond our immediate 
purpose into a question we shall have to con- 
sider more in detail in a later chapter. Our 
special purpose now is to ask whether what we 
know of humanity is consistent with the idea of 
an Incarnation, and part of the answer to that 
question is found in the fact that man can 
respond to an ideal, and that the possibilities of 
human progress suggest that the only adequate 
ideal must be found in the union of the human 
with the Divine. 

But at this point we are liable to be met 
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with the objection that an Incarnation is incon 
ceivable—that the more we know of Go 
and the more completely we realize the all- 
pervading nature of His Presence, the more 
impossible does it appear to conceive of 
as limited within the narrow confines of z 
one individual life. In its crudest form this 
difficulty may be expressed in the question, 
“How did the universe go on while God was 
living and teaching on earth?” It is obvious 
that to answer this question fully would involve 
a claim to know far more than we are able te 
know of the nature of the being of God. But 
it is at least a help to realize that even in ou 
own nature we find co-existing side by side a 
limited and an unlimited life. On the one 
hand, there is the life that we live, cabined and 
confined within the narrow limits imposed upon 
us by the circumstances and environment of 
our lives, and on the other hand there is the 
fact that we consciously transcend these narrow 
limits, and that it is only at morbid times of 
unhealthy thought that we ever dream ourselves 
the mere product of our surroundings. We are 
a part of the world, and yet we are part of the 
forces that shape the world, and though this 
only helps us a very short way towards the 
conception of an Incarnation, it does at least 
make such an idea seem less inconceivable. 
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An Incarnation necessarily implies a sacrifice, 
a laying aside by the Divine of something of 
the fulness of His life ; but unless this were so, 
an Incarnation would possess no significance 
and involve no Gospel. 

Then again, to return to a thought suggested 
in our last chapter, the belief that God reveals 
Himself in men throws fresh light on the idea of 
incarnation. If it be true that God dwells in some 
measure in all men as the source and secret of all 
that is highest and best in them, the idea that God 
might dwell supremely in some one human life 
is not an unthinkable one. Every suggestion 
that tends to degrade man in the scale of ex- 
istence, to minimize the possibility of his pro- 
gress, and to limit the scope of his spiritual 

consciousness, tends also to render the idea of 
an Incarnation inconceivable ; and, on the other 
hand, every fresh insight that we are given into 
the deeper possibilities and unexplored recesses 
of human nature renders an Incarnation more 
probable. 

If in answer to this argument the lowliness 
_of man’s ancestry is pointed out, this, so far 
‘from rendering our claim invalid, rather tends 
to show that such vast progress out of such 
‘small beginnings points to some goal pro- 


_portionately great. 
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Mill on Suffering—The Value of Suffering and it 
Apparent Injustice—Suffering Human—The Problem 
of Sin—God, Sin and Free-will—Does God care 
The Atonement and its Alternatives—Sin not Inevit 
able—Sin not Unimportant— A Gospel for the Poo 
The Problem of the Material—Union of Spirit ant 
Matter—Summary. 


Flow far do the facts of life as we know t. 


point to an Incarnation as their natural inter 
pretation ? 


Lire and the world present to us certair 
problems over which men’s minds have bee 
exercised ever since the first dawn of thought 
We are as far from solving them as ever, an 
yet we are never willing to acquiesce for long i1 
the idea that they are insoluble. If we 
that an Incarnation involves the recognition o 
these problems, and would lead us some stages 
nearer to their solution, we shall find addition: 
reason for claiming that the idea of an Incar 
nation, so far from being inconceivable, pre 
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vides the strongest reasonable ground for at- 
tempting an interpretation of the meaning of 
the world. 

Consider first of all the problem of suffering. 
Most men know John Stuart Mill’s impeach- 
ment of Nature, but it is worth reproducing 
here, as perhaps the strongest expression, by a 
teacher singularly free from rhetorical exaggera- 
tion, of one aspect of the facts of life. 

“Tn sober truth, nearly all the things which 
men are hanged or imprisoned for doing to one 
another, are Nature’s everyday performances. 
Killing, the most criminal act recognized by 
human laws, Nature does once to every being 
that lives ; and in a large proportion of cases, 
after protracted torture such as only the greatest 
monsters whom we read of ever purposely 
inflicted on their living fellow-creatures. .. . 
Nature impales men, breaks them as if on the 
wheel, casts them to be devoured by wild 
beasts, burns them to death, crushes them with 
stones like the first Christian martyr, starves 
them with hunger, freezes them with cold, 
poisons them by the quick or slow venom of 
her exhalations, and has hundreds of other 
hideous deaths in reserve, such as the ingenious 
cruelty of a Nabis or a Domitian never sur- 
passed. . . . She mows down those on whose 
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existence hangs the well-being of a whole people 
perhaps the prospects of the human race for 
generations to come, with as little compunction 
as those whose death is a relief to themselves 
or a blessing to those under their noxious i 
fluence. Such are Nature’s dealings with life, 
Even when she does not intend to kill, she 
inflicts the same tortures in apparent wanton 
ness. In the clumsy provision which she ha: 
made for that perpetual renewal of animal life, 
rendered necessary by the prompt termination 
she puts to it in every individual instance, no 
human being ever comes into the world but 
another human being is literally stretched or 
the rack for hours or days, not infrequently 
issuing in death. Next to taking life (equal to 
it according to a high authority) is taking the 
means by which we live ; and Nature does this 
too on the largest scale and with the most 
callous indifference. A single hurricane de- 
stroys the hopes of a season; a flight of locusts 
or an inundation desolates a district ; a trifling 
chemical change in an edible root starves a 
million of people. The waves of the sea, like 
banditti, seize and appropriate the wealth of the 
rich, and the little all of the poor, with the same 
accompaniments of stripping, wounding, and 
killing as their human antitypes. Everything, 
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in short, which the worst men commit either 
against life or property, is perpetrated on a 
larger scale by natural agents. . . . Even the 
love of ‘order,’ which is thought to be a 
following of the ways of Nature, is in fact a 
contradiction of them. All which people are 
accustomed to deprecate as ‘ disorder’ and its 
consequences is precisely a counterpart of 
Nature’s ways. Anarchy and the Reign of 
Terror are overmatched in injustice, ruin, and 
death by a hurricane and a pestilence.” 

It is easy, of course, to dissent from details 
of this impeachment, but broadly the facts are 
true, and indeed they are clearly recognized in 
Christian theology. ‘‘The whole creation,” says 
St. Paul, in the Epistle to the Romans, 
“sroaneth and travaileth in pain together un- 
til now.” It is possible by isolating one set of 
facts to draw so gloomy a picture of the world 
as to justify the conclusion of Schopenhauer in 
modern Germany, and of Buddha in ancient 
India, that man’s supreme good lies in the 
conquest of the desire to be, the everlasting 
sleep of Nirvana. By isolating one set of facts 
—because against the suffering of the world 
must be set the strange power of gladness that 
there is in nature. ‘A woman when she is in 
travail hath sorrow because her hour is come, 
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but when she is delivered of the child 
remembereth no more the anguish for joy tha 
a man is born into the world.” 

The carnage of a battle-field is hideous, bu 


‘*The stern joy that warriors feel, 
In foemen worthy of their steel,” 


has inspired some of the noblest poetry of every 
age. Every hedgerow is a scene of massacre 
and carnage, but a robin is piping on the hedge- 
row outside my window as I write, and I am 
sure that he finds life worth living. 

Then again we must not forget that the pur- 
pose of life appears to be, not enjoyment, but 
education. Every student knows that the pro- 
gressive nations of mankind have been those 
that have been obliged to wrest their supplies 
from a reluctant earth and an inclement sky 
and to bear their traffic over the “bandit waves.” 
It is the apparent cruelty of Nature that has 
provoked man to assert his mastery. Norshould 
it be forgotten that suffering fulfils other pur- 
poses of good. It has often been pointed out — 
that physical pain is our greatest protection 
against accident and disease. It is Nature’s 
danger signal, and without it it is hard to say how 
the human race could survive. Medical science 
depends upon it in its diagnosis of disease. We 
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know its value in the education of our children 
—“ A burnt child dreads the fire.” And if we 
turn to the moral world, who that knows life 
can doubt the uplifting influence that suffering 
exercises over character? It is by no mere 
accident that the world’s great sufferers have 
often been the world’s great saints. Suffering 
may embitter and harden, but experience of life 
will teach any man who is willing to learn that 
its effect is often to evoke patience and gentle- 
ness, such as no other influence in life can 
awaken. Moreover, the appeal of suffering has 
proved the most potent influence in calling out 
all the nobler instincts of human life. It is true 
that the selfishness and greed of man has added 
enormously to the sum total of the suffering of 
the world, but it is also true that suffering has 
been intimately connected with the progress of 
man. Without weakness in the world, strength 
cannot learn the law of service ; without suffer- 
ing, the kindlier graces of life have no scope for 
exercise. All these considerations, and others 
that could be urged, tend to show that a world 
without suffering would be a world less ade- 
quately adapted for the education of man than 
the world we know. Yet still there remains the 
personal sense of injustice, when the law of 
suffering touches our life or the lives of those 
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we love—the tendency to assume that sufferi 
is a punishment rather than an education. 
this sense of injustice grows stronger when tl 
suffering has come, not through our own fat 
but through the deliberate fault of o 
Vicarious suffering permeates all human 
with its presence, and seems a_perpetus 
challenge to the love and the justice of God 
Now it is clear that this sense of injustice mus 
destroy to a large extent the educational valu 
of suffering. It is the volunteer who believes 
in the justice of the cause for which he fight: 
not the conscribed recruit driven unwilling! 
into the battle, who feels the joy of conques! 
and knows the enthusiasm of victory and the 
inner triumph even of defeat. Here then is ot 
problem. We can dimly see that suffering has 
a value—that simply to remove suffering out ¢ 
the world would be to leave the world poore 
as a training ground for human character ; and 
we see also that the sense of injustice left i 
men’s minds by the contemplation and 
perience of the suffering of the world tends te 
destroy its educational value and leave it a 
an unexplained anomaly, a hideous evidence 
of the reckless indifference of the 
What is to be done? If men could believe tha 
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were forthcoming to prove that God had suffered, 
then men might learn to bear their burden, not 
merely with stoic resignation, but even with hope. 
Yet how can such evidence be forthcoming ? 
The law of suffering belongs to the life of men. 
Suffering under human conditions is the only 
kind of suffering that man can understand. 
There is no sense in which God can suffer as Gai’, 
and in which that suffering would be of any value 
to men. If God is to bear man’s burden of 
suffering, it must be under the conditions of 
human life. A spiritual being can only become 
liable to the law of suffering by becoming human. 
If there has been an Incarnation, if the fulness 
of the Divine personality, taking a true human 
nature, lived and suffered here, then all 
suffering must henceforth be interpreted in 
the light of that supreme fact; then men in 
every hour of direst need will instinctively 
turn to the story that tells how an incarnate God 
was crucified for them. 

And it is historically true that this has 
been the effect in human history of the story 
of the Incarnation as the record of it has been 
handed down through eighteen centuries. It 
has been the only force that has availed to 
make men welcome suffering not merely with 
resignation but even with gladness. It has 
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solved in myriads of lives what seemed ai 
insoluble problem ; and though the apparent 
cruelty of Nature still remains a perplexing 
enigma, when we interpret human suffering in 
the light of the story of the Incarnation we can 
at least justify the attitude that is willing to wait a 
for fuller light on those aspects of suffering tha 
still baffle our understanding. 
It is hard to penetrate the mystery of suffering. 

It is far harder to penetrate the mystery of sin. 
Sin exists, and no philosophy can reason away 
the fact. There isa dislocation in human society 
that frustrates our hope of progress. You can 
no more eliminate the fact of sin by laying the 
responsibility of it on environment or heredity, ~ 
than you can disprove the fact that you have 
smallpox by explaining how you caught it. 
There is only one way in which the significance 
of sin can be destroyed, and that is by denying 
the power of self-determination in man. Ifman 
is an automaton, wound up to run for his three- 
score years and ten, then nothing matters much’ 
and the problem of sin may be ignored. But 
just as science must begin by postulating the 
real existence of things, so religion must begin 
by postulating the reality, within limits, of human 
free-will. In both cases the final Court of Appeal 
is the practical common sense of mankind. I 
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know that the material world exists, and I know 
that I have a real power of choice. I know 
both things in the same way, by acting upon the 
assumption that they are true and finding by ex- 
perience that the assumption is valid. We may, 
in practical life, ignore the fact of sin, but, as 
has been proved a hundred times, the fact that 
we ignore will reassert itself to the confusion of 
our theories and the destruction of our schemes. 
Moreover, the world’s great thinkers are too wise 
to lead us to ignore sin. What, after all, is the 
central thought of the great tragedies of ancient 
and modern literature? Is it not the thought of 
sin, and the problems that sin presents in its 
manifold activities in the world ? A®schylus and 
Shakespeare do not ignore sin, and their great 
tragedies live to-day because sin, punishment 
and expiation remain permanent facts of human 
experience. 

Sin then exists and its existence has given 
rise to the well-known dilemma—either God is 
not omnipotent, and so cannot destroy sin, or God 

is not perfectly good, and so will not destroy it. 
Even ourchildren ask us the question, ‘Why does 
not God kill the devil?” It may be answered, 
and rightly answered, that the dilemma would 
only be cogent if we could see the whole course 
of the Divine plan. It may also be answered 
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that the very existence of free-will necessarily i 
volves the possibility of misuse. Divine omn 
potence does not mean that God could do any 
thing He liked. An ingenious person once in 
quired whether God could make two and two 
equal to five. The obvious answer is that if He 
did they would not equal four. And if it be 
asked, Could God have made beings possessed 
of free-will and yet incapable of sin? the answer 
is the same. They would not then be free. 

Yet it still remains true, that if we. believe 
that God is good, we are bound to believe 


and disorder that man’s misuse of his free-will 
has introduced into the world. For 
among men the best are not those who ac- 
quiesce in sin as an inevitable fact of human 
history, but those who are the sworn foes of 
sin, who make no terms with it, who, beaten a 
hundred times, still cherish the unconquerable 
hope of victory at the end. If men feel this, 
what shall we say of God? Is there any evi- 
dence that God cares about sin, any evidence 
that the men who believed that they were fighting 
as the champions of God were not, after all, de- 
luding themselves with a dream? God is 
strangely silent. 
It is impossible in an essay like this to treat 
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at large of the doctrine of the Atonement. 
Only this can be said, that any possible doctrine 
of the Atonement involves the belief that 
active intervention in human affairs has come 
from God’s side. The answer to the charge 
that the Ruler of the universe has no moral 
character is the answer of the old text, ‘‘God 
so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son.” If this story is not true, we may 
search in vain for any evidence that there is in 
God any feeling corresponding to the ambition 
that every good man feels to save himself and 
his fellow-men from the delusion and degradation 
of sin. 

We often hear the objection made to the 
doctrine of the Atonement that it involves the 
idea of an exceptional, irregular interference 
with the course of human history. Our con- 
sideration of the doctrine of evolution has shown 
us that this is only partly true, but in as far as 
it has an element of truth in it we may reply 
that an exceptional, irregular condition of things 
had already come into existence in the world as 
the outcome of sin. It is not the remedy but 
the disease that we are baffled in trying to ex- 
plain. If we deny the Atonement we are forced 
back upon one of two possible alternatives. 
Either, like many modern thinkers, we must try 
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noring the facts of life in the interests of our o 
theories, or we must lapse into the pessimi: 
idea of the inherent evil of existence. But fro 
both these sterilizing alternatives we are save 
by the acceptance of belief in the Incarnation. 

For, in the first place, the Incarnation teache 
men that sin is not inevitable. 

“Qh, Thou, who didst with pitfall and with gin 

Beset the road I was to wander in, 


Thou wilt not with predestination round 
Enmesh me, and impute my fall to sin?” 


These lines of Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayyam ar 
familiar, and they express a thought very chai 
acteristic of modern life. But men who believe 
there was once manifested on earth a sinless 
human nature have no excuse for taking refug 
in the cowardly conclusion that sin is inevitable, 
Hope and progress become possible again ; t 
weight of a nightmare is lifted from our lives, 
the golden promise of the far-off years—the 
promise of a sinless humanity—is given back 
to us again. 

But there is the other danger. We may re 
gard sin as unimportant, a mere phase in the 
making of man. It is constantly with us, if 
colours all our thinking. ‘Almost thence our 
nature is subdued to what it works in, like the 
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dyer’s hand.” It is only a wide survey of 
human history, combined with a certain aloof- 
ness of attitude not easy to cultivate, that will 
enable a man to realize what sin has meant to 
the world, how it has baffled men’s best hopes 
of progress, how it has wrecked our dreams of 
brotherhood and peace. 

But if God has manifested Himself in 
human life, if so great a sacrifice as this was 
needed for the emancipation of man from sin, 
no man who believes it can ever think lightly 
of sin, for he will be ever recalling with shame 
what kind of welcome men gave to God 
when He came to visit His own world, and 
knowing this he will realize the power and ma- 
lignity of sin, and he will see that between sin 
and God no reconciliation is possible. Sin is 
man’s claim to live without God, to turn the slow 
process of evolution back towards the dust—no 
mere casual blight on a fair prospect, but a can- 
ker eating into the heart of things. We saw in 
an earlier chapter that, apart from the story of 
an Incarnation, the goodness of God seemed 
inadequately manifested in the world. Does it 
not grow clearer in the light of our present 
thought that we need— 

‘Just the instance that this tale supplies 
Of love without a limit” ? 
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We cannot be too often reminded that religi 
must be judged not by its influence over the fe 
but by its power of uplifting the lives of f 
masses of men. No gospel will do thati is n 
a gospel for the poor. Stoicism was a splenc 
creed for an Epictetus or a Marcus Aurelit 
but it had no message suited to the need 
ordinary men. So it is well to remembe 
that it was the cause of the people for whic 
the Church was fighting through all those wea 
years of the Arian controversy. Unitaria is 
to-day numbers among its followers men ¢ 
the finest moral and intellectual power, bi 
as a missionary creed, a gospel for the poc 
it has failed. Take out of the life of t 
world the old story that God was in Chr 
reconciling the world unto Himself, is there a1 
adequate word left to say to men who find th 
contest hard and the journey long, who ai 
growing embittered and hardened by failure a 
disappointment, who doubt whether God care 
In a word, for a world cursed by sin, is thei 
any other gospel possible than the gospel of the 
Incarnation ? 

There is one last problem connected w 
man’s thoughts about the world upon whie 
the idea of an Incarnation throws light: 
problem of the relation of the material to t 
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spiritual. The tendency of the great religions 
of the East has been to preach salvation by the 
emancipation of the spirit from the thraldom of 
the flesh, to 
‘‘ Bring the invisible full into play. 
Let the visible go to the dogs, what matters?” 

But on such creeds as this the visible has a 
strange power ot revenging itself. We need a 
better philosophy of life than the philosophy 
which saves the spirit only by the destruction of 
the flesh. For in truth, as has been pointed 
out times without number, we know nothing of 
spirit apart from matter. Thought is not the 
outcome of changes in the tissue of the brain, 
yet we know nothing of thought apart from such 
changes. What is sight apart from eyes, or 
speech apart from vocal organs? So on every 
hand spirit depends on matter for the ex- 
pression of itself. And what is true of manasan 
individual is true of the world as a whole. 

“ As the soul is in the body, so God is in the 
world,” is a thought as old as the Indian Vedic 
hymns. 

But to what conclusion does all this point? 
Surely to this conclusion, that the ultimate goal 
of things is not the final separation of spirit 
from matter, but a union more intimate and 
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complete, in which matter shall more adequatel 
serve the needs of spirit. The immanence ¢ 
God in nature points on to the immanence o 
God in man, and this in turn to a Divine in 
dwelling in some chosen material vehicle, tha 
shall be the permanent consecration of matte 
to the service of spirit—“ Because the creatur 
also shall be delivered from the bondage ¢ 
corruption into the liberty of the glory of thi 
sons of God.” It is impossible to pursue thi 
subject further without becoming involved 
the whole controversy as to the relation 
matter and spirit. All that we desire to insi 
on now is that in the light of an Incarnation it 
is possible to interpret the problem of the 
meaning of the material world in a way that is 
consistent with the best hopes and the nobles 
dreams of men. ‘ 

So we have examined together three of the 
most difficult problems connected with t 
nature of things in the world as we know it, anc 
we have tried to show that an Incarnation woul 
throw fresh light on all three, and would confirm 
the hopes of those who have clung to the bel 
that though we cannot yet see the full signifi 
cance of things, we can see enough to justif 
effort and hope. Do not these conclusions gi 
us the right to claim that an event that 
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interprets life to us is at least not an incredible 
one? 

But of course it is one thing to prove that an 
Incarnation is a conceivable event—it is quite 
a different thing to prove that it has actually 
happened. ‘The great religions of the world 
have not a few stories of incarnations to offer 
us. Hinduism will tell us of the Avataras of 
Vishnu ; the Buddhist believes in incarnations 
of Buddha ; Zoroastrianism teaches its adherents 
to look forward to a supernatural deliverer, 
Saoshyant, who will destroy evil and bring in 
the golden age; to the Greek it seemed no 
strange thing that the Gods should come down 
in the likeness of man. The examination of 


‘these stories belongs to the study of comparative 


religion. Here it can only be said that while 
they form an impressive witness to the strength 
of man’s desire for the coming of the Divine 
into the life of men, none of them can either 
on historical or moral grounds claim to stand 
on a level with the story of Jesus of Nazareth. 
If God was not incarnate in Jesus there has 
been no Incarnation of which history holds 
record; and so we turn again to ask the o'd 
question of St. John the Baptist, ‘‘ Art thou He 
that should come, or do we look for another?” 
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CHAPTER IV 
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Personality defies Analysis—Need of Moral Sympathy- 
The Gospels, how far True?—Divine not at fi 
Realized—The Nature of Christ’s Claim—The 
lessness of Christ—Christ as Judge—Authorii 
Teaching—Seeley on the Nature of Christ’s C 
The Death of Christ—No Repudiation of © 
The Witness of the Miracles—The Significance of | 
Resurrection—The Gospels and the Supernatural 
Why not more Definite Statement ? 


Many of us, on first reading a book li 
Canon Liddon’s Bampton Lectures on th 
Divinity of Our Lord, were conscious of 
feeling of disappointment. We expected tha 
the evidence would be more cogent and con 
vincing than it actually proved to be. We fe 
as though so tremendous a conclusion ought t 
be supported by some proofs that would ne 
admit of being explained away or misinterprete 

If we had been asked what kind of eviden 
we wanted we should have found it hard to s 
And as we looked more fully into the matter 
came to see two things. In the first place y 
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came to see that the difficulty that we felt was 
one that necessarily belongs to all questions 
affecting personality. For in every personal 
life the whole is greater than its parts. The 
yery thing of which we are in search, the secret of 
character, escapes in the process of analysis. 
For example, who can explain to us why 
hundreds of thousands of Frenchmen were 
willing to die for Napoleon? It is possible to 
analyze the character of Napoleon into various 
qualities, but the real secret evades us, for it is 
the secret of personality. And it follows that a 
man who desires to understand the character of 
Napoleon must study that character not only in 
itself, but also as it shows itself in the lives of 
the men who were in the closest contact with 
him. Tell us what Napoleon seemed to Ney 
and Lannes, to Talleyrand and Murat—then 
we can begin to understand the real man. And 
so also it is in studying the impression made by 
the personality of Jesus Christ on His nearest 
followers that we gain our chief light on the 
problem of His Person. 

And, secondly, we came to see that moral 
sympathy is needed for the understanding of a 
person. We only begin adequately to know 
one another when we are drawn together by 
sympathy. And the same rule holds good in 
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all history. The historian’s work is ul 
just for this reason, that he has to put himself 
into sympathetic relation with the most var 
kinds of human character. Unless he can de 
so he can never hope to read their secret. 
This is supremely true of the character of 
Christ. You cannot stand outside that character 
and challenge it to reveal its secret. It is the 
experience of many men that the evidence 
the Divinity of Christ has grown in cogen 
every time they have returned to it in the light 
of a fuller knowledge of life and a deeper 
sympathy with goodness and truth. And so we 
have come to see that the demand that the 
Divinity of Christ shall be demonstrated after 
the manner of a scientific proposition is a 
demand that cannot be satisfied. By no process 
of argument can an unmusical man be taught 
to enjoy a masterpiece of Mozart or Beethoven. 
You must train his musical ear till he learns to 
respond instinctively to what is beautiful in 
music. You may write a book to prove that 
Mozart is a great musician, but the public will 
necessarily find it disappointing—some of them : 

| 

{ 

{ 
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because it seems to express so inadequately 
what they feel, and some of them because it 
expresses what they do not feel at all. 
It is necessary to keep these facts in mind as 
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we turn to examine the records of the life of 
Jesus Christ as they have come down to us. 
But at the outset we are met with a preliminary 
question. How much do we really know about 
the historic Christ? Certain memoirs have 
reached us, purporting to come from the im- 
mediate followers of Christ. How much is 
history, how much legend? A century of 
controversy over this question has enabled us 
to reach some approximate conclusions. On 
the one hand the extreme school of destructive 
critics has overreached itself, and in trying to 
do away with a miraculous Christ has created a 
new miracle—for it would require a miracle for 
an obscure body of Jewish followers of Jesus of 
Nazareth to construct the Christ of the Gospels 
out of a merely human teacher whom they had 
followed, and in whom, for some strange reason, 
they continued to believe when His death at the 
hands of the Roman authorities had given the 
lie to His pretensions. 

But, on the other hand, we are obliged to 
tecognize discrepancies in the narratives, strata 
of tradition not all, perhaps, as primitive as we 
once supposed. We cannot lay on isolated 
texts all the weight that was once laid on them. 
But the broad outline of the story as told in the 
first three Gospels is true—only at the cost of 
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abandoning all sound principles of his ori 
criticism can that be denied. And for t 
purpose of our present investigation this is 
we need, — 

Now it is clear from all the records tha 


Christ cast its spell over the lives of His earlie 
followers. It was as a man that He claime 
their service, it was as a man that they love 
Him. The Divine lay in the background, uw 
realized as yet by them. It was not till the 
knew Him well that any suspicion that He w: 
more than man ever crossed their minds. ] 
was not till He had left them, and they we 
able to look back over the selfrevelation ¢ 
that life as a completed whole, that they saw al 
that it involved and implied. 
And what they saw first of all was the nature 
of the claim that He had made upon them 
They saw that He had claimed the exclusiy 
control of their lives, not primarily for God, bu 
primarily for Himself. Tradition handed dowi 
a saying of His, startling in its paradoxice 
force :—“ If any man come to Me, and hate not 
his father, and mother. . . yea, and his own lif 
also, he cannot be My disciple.” 
St. Paul was a leader of men, a man oO 
magnetic personality ; but contrast such language 
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as this with the habitual attitude of St. Paul 
towards the Churches he had founded: “ Who 
then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but ministers 
by whom ye believed?” But the remarkable 
fact is that this tremendous claim of Christ did 
not seem to the disciples to be in any way 
Startling or outrageous. They record it again 
and again in the memoirs of His life as a fact 
requiring no explanation. He had the right to 
make it, so they appear to think. 

Moreover, this claim is made by one who is 
keenly sensitive to the value of personality and 
the claim of social duty. No one can study 
the life of Christ without observing how He 
respected personality and strove to develop it. 
No great teacher was ever more free from the 
charge of reducing men to automata. Yet— 
“Tf any man will come after Me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross and follow Me.” 
* He that loseth his life for My sake shall find it.” 

Again, He is ruthless in denouncing the 
traditional customs that led to the repudiation 
of due respect for parental authority. Yet— 
“He that loveth father and mother more than 
Me is not worthy of Me.” What shall we say 
of this claim to supreme control of human lives 
except that it is strangely like an assertion of a 
right that belongs only to God? 
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Again, it was only gradually that the discip 
came to see that the life of their Master h 
been unlike all other human lives, in that it he 
been a sinless life. Looking back over th 


confession of sin. Now the best menare alw: 
the men who are most conscious of their sin- 
fulness. In all true greatness there is a note | 
Lancelot’s confession— 
‘*In me there dwells t 

No greatness, save it be some far-off touch 
Of greatness, to know well I am not great.” 
Turn to St. Paul, to St. Augustine, to § 
Francis, to Luther, to Ignatius Loyola, to a ) 
of the great moral leaders of mankind. Not for 
them is the quiet sense of work fully done: 
they are strenuously anxious to identify them 
selves with those to whom they speak, to be one 
with them in the confession of sin. But Chris 
never once makes a recorded confession of sin. 
And here again notice how naturally the disciples 
accept the fact. They lay no stress upon it, it 
harmonized with the character they knew. 
Again, whatever allowance may be made fe 
possible misunderstanding of His teaching by 


a 


His disciples, it is impossible to doubt that He 
claimed to be the Judge of all men, the final 
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arbiter of every human destiny. “To deny,” 
says the author of Zcce Homo, “that He did 
claim the office of Judge of mankind is indeed 
possible, but only to those who altogether deny 
the credibility of the extant biographies of 
Christ.” 

Conceive for a moment what such a claim 
would mean on human lips. Is it strange that 
men said that He was mad who made it? Yet it 
was accepted by His followers without question, 
calmly recorded in the memoirs that they wrote, 
recollected with gladness in moments of per- 
secution and sorrow, asserted boldly before 
hostile crowds; it became their stimulus to 
earnest effort, their guarantee of eternal rest. 
They handed down sayings of His that told 
how confession of Him was the passport to 
honour in the eternal-world, how service done 
for His sake should be rewarded in the Kingdom 
of the Heavens. 

Again, He teaches as one having authority, 
and not as do the scribes. He is not careful to 
justify His doctrines by any appeal to accepted 
tradition or recorded writing ; nay, rather, when 
the two conflict even the written word must be 
set aside—‘‘ But I say unto you!” This is one 
of many reasons why the teaching of Christ 
cannot long survive as an effective force in a 
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world that ignores His person. For His te 
ing goes back to His person for its vindicati 
There. was no question in the minds of 
disciples of asking for evidence of the tr 
that He taught. When challenged to prod 
the authority by which He acted, He decli 
to meet the challenge. And the men ¥ 
knew all this have left the record of it to sta 
unexplained. For to them it needed no € 
planation—for He was the Truth, and therefa 
what He said was true. 
The author of Zcce Homo draws attention in 
notable passage to “the unbounded person 
pretensions which Christ advances ”—* Christ 
discovery is Himself. To humanity strugglin 
with its passions He says, ‘Cling to Me, clin 
ever closer to Me.’ If we believe St. John, H 
represented Himself as the Light cf the worl 
as the Shepherd of the souls of men, as the W: 
to Immortality, as the Vine or Life-tree ¢ 
humanity. If we refuse to believe that H 
used these words, we cannot deny, wi hou 
rejecting all the evidence before us, that He use 
words which have substantially the same mean 
ing. We cannot deny that He commande 
men to leave everything and attach themselve 
to Him; that He declared Himself 
Master, and Judge of men; that He promis 
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to give rest to all the weary and heavy-laden ; 
that He instructed His followers to hope for life 
from feeding on His body and blood. 

“Tt is doubly surprising to observe that these 
enormous pretensions were advanced by one 
whose special peculiarity, not only among His 
contemporaries, but among the remarkable men 
that have appeared before and since, was an 
almost feminine tenderness and humility. Yet 
so clear to Him was His own dignity and 
infinite importance to the human race as an 
objective fact with which His own opinion of 
Himself had nothing to do, that in the same 
breath in which He asserts it in the most 
unmeasured language, He alludes, apparently 
with entire unconsciousness, to His own humility: 
‘Tam meck and lowly in heart, 

“Christ was one naturally contented with 
obscurity, wanting the restless desire for dis- 
tinction and eminence which is common in 
great men, hating to put forward personal 
claims, disliking competition and ‘disputes who 
should be the greatest,’ finding something 
bombastic in the titles of royalty ; fond of what 
is simple and homely, of children, of poor people ; 
occupying Himself so much with the concerns 
of others, with the relief of sickness and want, 
that the temptation to exaggerate the importance 
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of His own thoughts and plans was not like 
master Him ; lastly, entertaining for the hu 
race a feeling so singularly fraternal tha 
was likely to reject as a sort of treason 
impulse to set Himself in any manner abe 
them. - 

“Christ, it appears, was this humble ma 
When we have fully pondered the fact, we mz 
be in a condition to estimate the force of th 
evidence which, submitted to His mind, cou 
induce Him, in direct opposition to all H 
tastes and instincts, to lay claim persiste 
with the calmness of entire conviction, 
opposition to the whole religious world, in spit 


a dominion more transcendent, more uni 
more complete, than the most delirious 
of glory ever aspired to in his dreams.” 
There is no event in the life of Christ recorde 
in such detail by all the Gospels as the trial and 
death that closed His public ministry. T 
facts are consistent and plain, except 
few minor divergencies of detail. Jesus Chris 
was arrested, and brought before a ily 
summoned meeting of the Sanhedrin, charge 
with blasphemy because He claimed for Himse 
Divine authority. He was challenged to re 
pudiate the charge, put on oath by the 
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is charge was founded on a misunderstanding, 
is inconceivable that Jesus Christ would have 
left that misunderstanding uncorrected. The 
“people of Lysira mistook Paul and Barnabas for 
Gods, and would have done sacrifice to them. 
“What follows? ‘Which when the apostles, 
arnabas and Paul, heard of, they rent their 
- clothes, and ran in among the people, crying 
out and saying, Sirs, why do ye these things? 
_ We also are men of like passions with you.” 
p That is what any good man would naturally do 
‘when he found himself suspected of laying 
‘claim to Divine authority. But there is no 
record of any such repudiation in the memoirs 
“of Christ. Nay, rather, He answered the 
challenge of the High Priest in words that the 
assembled judges regarded as nothing but an 
impious repetition of the claim. 
_ Those who deny the Divinity of Christ assert 
that the idea grew up gradually in the early 
Church, as the facts of the life receded more 
and more into the background. But even if, in 
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the interest of the new theory, the facts of 
trial had been distorted, would not a id 
tion by Christ of the charge of claiming to I 
Divine have lingered in men’s minds le 
enough to be an irresistible argument agai 
these new claims? But no such a 
is used, no such argument is possible, f 
He chose death rather than the denial o 
claim monstrous on any human lips, unless the 
were the lips of an Incarnate God. 

The memoirs of the life of Christ as the 


the latest documents, written when there f 
been time for them to grow, but in the earlies 
document of all, which is practically represente 
by our present St. Mark’s Gospel. The whol 
question of miracles is too large to go into nor 
but some examination of the miracles of thy 
Gospels is necessary to understand their bearin 
on the claims of Christ. 
Let it be noted first that the miracles ¢ 
Christ possess striking characteristics that marl 
them off from the miracles recorded of othe 
religious teachers, and from those recorded it 
the legendary stories of Christ. In the fir 
place they are almost always miracles of restora 
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tion. They are not the creation of the abnormal, 
but the restoration of the normal. Christ is not 
recorded in the Gospels as giving a man a third 
eye or an additional hand, or as making clay 
birds fly or animals talk. He does not over- 
turn the order of the world as a demonstration 
of His power. But when some abnormal thing 
is presented to Him under circumstances that 
strongly excite His sympathy, power goes forth 
from Him for the meeting of the need. “The 
blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear.” But 
these are just the ways in which the beneficent 
activity of man has always exercised itself. 
Occasionally, as in the case of the fig-tree 
near Bethany and the swine at Gadara, a 
sterner element enters into the miracle, but 
this sternness is only the witness of deeper 
benevolence. The miracles of Christ are just 
such deeds as any good man would desire to 
do if he could. They are not such deeds as 
a magician would do if he wished to awaken 
awe and astonishment, and compel belief in his 
powers. Christ made no attempt, so far as we 
know, to rove His Divine power by miracles ; 
indeed, a conversation is reported in which He 
sternly refused to gratify the public demand for 
a sign from heaven, when such a sign might 
have won Him many adherents. 
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Again, the miracles of Christ are, as it ¥ 
wrought by the way. He does not call att 
tion to them, or summon the people to see; 
believe. He charges those who are healed 1 
to make Him known. His miraculous dee 
are like those of a busy man who, hurrying 
other work, turns aside here and there to g 
help to special cases of need that lie in his wa 
What the early Church appears to have fe 
about the miracles of Christ was not that 
proved His Divinity, but that they revealed H 
humanity. ‘He went about doing good, an 
healing all those that were oppressed of t 
devil.” 

Yet it remains true that the miracles of Chr 
are witnesses of a power larger than hum: 
Other miracles are recorded in the Bible, but 


cr 


“Why look ye so earnestly on us, as though 
by our own power or holiness we had 


life of Christ all agree in describing Him 2 
exercising this power as His own. And th 
fact cannot be ignored in considering the ques- 
tion that we are considering now. The mirack 
are not so much the evidence of a revelatio 
as they are part of the revelation itself. 
But one miracle occupies a unique position it 
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> sto he miracle of the Resurrection. The 
nificance of the Resurrection im the religious 
= of the early Church we shall see more clearly 
the next chapter. It is only necessary to 
int out now that the Resurrection stands by 
self among the miraculous facts in the life of 
If it could be proved that Jesus Christ never 
ealed the leper, or raised the dead, or stilled 
le sea, our knowledge of His character would 
be impoverished, but our belief in His Divinity 
"would not be greatly shaken. But prove that 

he Resurrection was a delusion or a fraud, and 
| it is hard to see how any real belief in His 

Divinity c2n remain. That Jesus Christ, having 

uly died, did truly resume a real, complete 
' human life, and did thereby vindicate His 
| Supremacy over death—by this truth the Church 
Stands or falls. For if the Incarnation is to be, 
Is we have seen in a previous chapter, not only 
“the manifestation of the condescension of the 
ivine, but also of the goal and destiny of the 
fuman, then the only adequate answer to our 
meeds is not a God temporarily assuming the 
liszuise of human form, and then vanishing 
ain into the eternity from which He came, 
but the conquering manifestation of the truth 
hat humanity, in the completeness of its per- 
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fected life, is included in the fulness of 
Divine—“the taking of the manhood i 
God.” 
All that has been said in this chapter is co 
sistent with a very large recognition of the pi 
sible development of tradition and even legen 
Perhaps even it concedes too much. TI 
trustworthiness of the Gospels is being vin 
cated to-day along many converging lines 
evidence, and with this vindication it become 
increasingly difficult to reconstruct a pure 
human Christ who shall satisfy the claims 
historic probability. Let the reader of thes 
pages try for himself. Or, if he will, let hin 
approach the problem in another way, anc 
begin by expunging out of the record all tha 
implies a supernatural Christ; and he maj 
haply find himself at last in the same parlous 
state as the writer of the article on the Gospels 
in the Encyclopedia Biblica, who gravely con- 
cludes that there are some nine passages in the 
Gospels out of which an authentic life of Christ 
might be constructed, furnishing thereby to a 
time a warning against the influence of pre- 

suppositions in destroying the historic sense! 
A final question. If the arguments for the 
Divinity of Christ are so strong, why are they 
not stronger? Surely it were simpler and bette: 
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that He should have said in plain words, “I am 
God,” than that He should have baffled and 
bewildered men with a great enigma. 

To this there are two answers. In the first 
place, notice how it belongs to Christ’s habitual 
method of teaching that truths should not be 
imposed on men from without, but should, as 
it were, grow up in them. His method of 

‘teaching was to propound questions, and let the 

answers dawn on men as they thought of them. 
Truth easily learned is as easily flung aside. 
And it should also be remembered that all real 
freedom of intercourse between Him and His 
disciples depended on the fact that they in- 
adequately realized the gulf of separation that 
lay between their lives and His. As it was, they 
learned to know Him first as man, and when the 
awe of the new discovery gradually grew on 
them they had already been admitted to that 
inner circle of friendship, which could not be 
broken even when they knew that it was none 
other than God Himself who had walked with 
them. 

In the second place, it must be remembered 
that the fragmentary memoirs of the life of 
Christ that have come down to us were first 
collected and reduced to writing at a time when 
the Church had already reached certain definite 
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conclusions on the subject of the Divini 
Christ. They were not written to prove a 
denied, but to illustrate a truth accepted. Whe 
the truth began to be challenged, and — th 
Church’s creed had need of defence, anoth 
Gospel was added to the rest, written delibe 
ately “that ye may believe that Jesus Chris 
is the Son of God.” With this Gospel we sha 
deal in our next chapter. 

The record of the beginning and close of thi 
earthly life of the Son of God—the stories o 
the Virgin-birth and of the Ascension—were ne 
part of the original story that the Church be 
lieved that she had been charged to tell. B 
when the truth of the Incarnation had b 
accepted, the question naturally arose—How did 
this unique life begin and end? Of the end 
a few could speak, of the beginning two only, 
and only one completely ; and those who ac- 
cept the story of the Virgin-birth, do so on the 
ground that the narratives recorded in the first 
and third Gospels represent the story as told 
by Joseph and by the Virgin Mary herself. We 
cannot use the story of the Virgin-birth as an 
evidence for the Divinity of Christ; but when 
we have learned to believe that He was Divine 
it will not seem strange that the records should 
tell that so unique a life had a unique beginni 
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The Evidence of the Epistles—St. Paul’s Epistles—His 
Habitual Attitude—Evidence of II Cor.— Evidence of 
other Books of New Testament—St. John’s Gospel— 
The Significance of the Resurrection—Jesus not a 
Separate God or a New God—Was it a Delusion ? 


From all that has been said in the previous 
chapter it will be clear that the first disciples of 
Christ were confronted with a problem that 
could not be evaded. They were to go into 
all the world to tell men of Jesus Christ. But 
what were they to tell men about Him? It is 
simply impossible to suppose that the Church 
started on its work with no clear idea as 
to whether Jesus Christ was a man ora demi- 
god, or actually Divine. . Some kind of theory 
there must have been. Can we ascertain what 
it was ? 

A considerable number of documents have 
come down to us purporting to belong to the 
Apostolic age, and till recently they were accepted 
without question as being what they claimed to 
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be—letters from apostles and apostolic me 
Churches recently established. But cri 
has been at work on these documents 
more than a hundred years, and what 
left us? Professor Romanes, who mz ; 
accepted as an impartial witness, has summ 
up the position for us in his Thoughts on J 
ligion :—“ The outcome of the great te 
battle is impartially considered a signal vic 
for Christianity. Prior to the new science ( 
biblical criticism) there was really no ratio 
basis in thoughtful minds either for the date ¢ 
any one of the New Testament books, or, 


the events narrated in them. Gospels, Act 
and Epistles were all alike shrouded in thi 
uncertainty. Hence the validity of th 
eighteenth-century scepticism. But now a 
this kind of scepticism has been render 
obsolete, and for ever impossible; while th 
certainty of enough of St. Paul’s weit fa 
the practical purpose of displaying the be 
of the apostles has been established, as well 
the certainty of the publication of the Sy: 
tists within the first century. An enorr 
gain has thus accrued to the objective evidence 
of Christianity.” iq 

St. Paul is our most important witness, both 
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because the bulk of the writings claiming to 
come from him is greater than that of all the 
rest of the apostolic epistles, and also because 
his writings stand on a stronger basis of historical 
evidence than the rest. The main facts of the 
life of St. Paul are beyond dispute. Even those 
who regard the Acts of the Apostles as a later 
compilation admit that the sections of the book 
that tell of the travels and preaching of St. Paul 
must have been derived from a “travel-docu- 
ment” drawn up by a contemporary and com- 


_ panion of the apostle. Twelve letters in all 


attributed to St. Paul are included in the New 
Testament. Of these, four—the Epistles to 
the Romans, Galatians, and the two to the 
Corinthians—are accepted as genuine by so wide 
a circle of critics, that we are entitled to attach 
very great weight to the evidence they give as 
to the belief of the early Christians. Of the 
rest, the Epistle to the Philippians is very 
generally accepted, those to the Thessalonians, 
Ephesians, and Colossians, with somewhat more 
doubt, and the Pastoral Epistles with least 
assurance. But for the purposes of our present 
inquiry we need not enter on these critical 
questions, for the evidence available does not 
depend on any one Epistle, and is not seriously 
affected by doubts as to whether St. Paul wrote 
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or did not write the Epistle to the Colos sians 
to St. Timothy. — 


peatedly claims that the gospel that he wa 
preaching was the same gospel as that whic 
was being preached by the original apostle 
And, indeed, it could hardly be otherwise. T, 
suppose that within a few years of the death ¢ 
Christ, and while almost all His original fol- 
lowers were still alive, St. Paul could hay 
imposed upon the Church a view of the Perso 
of Christ that had not hitherto been part o 
her creed, is to suppose what is contrary to al 
laws of probability. Like all men of strong a nd 
original mind, St. Paul expressed the creed ¢ 


Roman world was, and must have been, the 
same as that which the other disciples were 
teaching. 
It should also be remembered that St. Paul's 
Epistles were not systematic theological treatises, 
but letters, fragments, no doubt, of a much 
larger correspondence, dealing with the pra 
difficulties that arose in the organizing of new 
Churches. It is chiefly about matters that are 
in dispute that the apostle writes, and it is 
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therefore very significant to notice that he 
nowhere deals with the evidences for the 
Incarnation. He uniformly treats it as a truth 
accepted by all parties, and builds upon it 
arguments for conduct or belief in matters not 
so accepted. It isa sort of court of appeal to 
which he refers disputed questions. The 
question arises, Do the dead rise again? and 
he reasons from the accepted fact of the 
Resurrection of Christ. The need of humility 
has to be enforced; he points to Christ, who 
“thought it not a prize to be grasped at to 
be equal with God.” The generosity of the 
Churches has to be stimulated ; he refers them 
to the example of Him ‘“‘who, though He was 
rich, for their sakes became poor.” He does 
not attempt to prove these things, they are the 
common groundwork of the Christian life. 
What, then, did St. Paul believe about Jesus 
Christ? Notice first of all his habitual attitude, 
as Professor Seeley explains it in Lace Homo :-— 
“By this (the condescension of Christ), and by 
nothing else, the enthusiasm of a Paul was 
kindled. The statement rests on no hypothesis 
or conjecture ; his Epistles bear testimony to it 
throughout. The trait in Christ which filled 
his whole mind was his condescension. The 
charm of that condescension lay in its being 
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which everiihiont in the world was as 
the voluntary submission to death of o 
had the power to escape death.” : 

And now we shall perhaps best obtain 


Epistle of St. Paul, and examine somewha 
detail the ideas about Jesus Christ prese: 
us there. Let us, for example, take the 
Epistle to the Corinthians. Here is a let 
written primarily to vindicate St. Paul’s authe 
and to express his thankfulness that cee 
irregularities in the Church have been di 
with. There are no doctrinal discussiot 
emphasis is laid upon the question of 
Person of Christ. But the Epistle is steeped 
Christological ideas, because St. Paul’s 
was steeped in them. 
At the very outset of the Epistle we me 
with a phrase that arrests our attention, “a 
Lord Jesus Christ.” The words appe 
represent the earliest form of confes 
faith in the Church—* Jesus Christ is Lor 
That was what they confessed, that was wh 
they believed that at last every tongue wo 
confess. But to understand the significance 
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the confession we must remember that the 
word translated Zord here is the word that is 
used throughout the Greek translation of the 
Old Testament for God Himself. It is difficult 
to resist the conclusion that in saying /esws 
Christ is Lord the early Christians were 
deliberately claiming for their Master the title 
and nature of God. And this becomes more 
probable if we notice the alternative form of the 
creed as given us in St. John’s writings and in the 
interesting verse added at an early date to the 
account of the Ethiopian eunuch in Acts viil. 37, 
*T believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” 
The same phrase appears in this Epistle in 
chap. i. ver. 19, ‘‘The Son of God, Jesus 
Christ.” 

Passing on, our attention is arrested by a 
phrase in chap. iv. ver. 4, “Who is the image 
of God”; and by the words that follow —‘‘ We 
preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord.” 
Strange words those from a strong Jew, nourished 

‘in the stern monotheism of his nation! Turn to 
“the next chapter, and we find—“ We must all 
appear before the Judgment-seat of Christ”; or 
this, “God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto Himself.” Or note another phrase, in 
chap. x. ver. 5, ‘‘ Bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ.” Can these 
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phrases be reconciled with the idea of a hu 
Christ, who is gradually being deified by 
thinking devotion of His followers ? Then hay 
noticed these particular expressions, look at 
whole teaching of the Epistle ; mark how ha 
ually the writer associates Jesus Christ with G 
with no sense of the incongruity of the 2 
To be “in Christ” is the supreme good of 
Christian life, to be ‘with Christ” its final er 
What does all this mean? Can it be doub 
that to the writer of this Epistle Jesus Chr 
“has the value of God”? And the same res 
will be reached by an examination of any ott 
Epistle of St. Paul. The later Epistles dif 
from the first group in several interesting wa) 


supreme position claimed for Christ. 
important to insist on this, for it will be fou 
that all those who have tried to answer tl 
question, ‘‘What is Christianity?’’ by supposin 
growth of legend around a purely human Chri 
have ignored the problem presented by the li 
and teaching of St. Paul. St. Paul’s Epist 
would have been an unintelligible jargon, § 
Paul’s theology a shapeless ruin, unless the 
Epistles were written and the theology expound 
to men who already believed that Jesus 
was Divine. 
80 
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_ How far are the conclusions drawn from the 
study of St. Paul’s Epistles confirmed by the 
other documents included in the New Testa- 
ment? Look, first, at the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, an anonymous letter the early date 

of which is admitted. The whole purpose of 
this letter is to contrast the partial and relative 
revelations of God given in the Old Testament 
times with the final and complete revelation 
given through Jesus Christ. It is possible to 
maintain that the writer is mistaken in his view 
that Jesus Christ was the final and complete 
manifestation of the Divine; it is not possible 
to deny that he holds it. Or, again, read 
another document belonging almost certainly to 
the first century, the First Epistle of St. Peter, 
and notice how the writer assumes that all Old 
Testament history is summed up in Christ, that 
His death is of infinite value, His life our 
supreme example, His authority regal in earth 
and heaven. Is it possible to doubt that the 
writer of this Epistle and those to whom he 
wrote were agreed in regarding Jesus Christ as 
“ having the value of God”? 

One further document requires consideration 
—the Gospel of St. John. This Gospel differs 
from the other three in being strongly personal. 
It purports to be a statement, by one of Jesus 
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Christ’s closest friends, of his reasons fo 


question connected with the New Testamen 
has been more energetically discussed than tl 
question of the genuineness of this Gospel. 
the present writer the case for the Joha 


strong. But for the purposes of our presen 
inquiry it is enough that the Gospel was i 
circulation early in the second century, an¢ 
seemed to the Christians of that time to be 
what St. John might naturally say. For 
Church that accepted St. John’s Gospel couk 
have had no doubts as to the Divine nature of 
Christ. If what we have gathered from St 
Paul’s Epistles is correct, this will in no way 
surprise us. It is practically certain that St 


preached P 
Before we pass from St. John’s Gospel, a wor 
may fitly be said as to the view of the early 
Church with regard to the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. It may be summarized shortly a 
follows :—Man had proved himself master o 
the forces of the world, but before one force 
had been compelled to bow. He had neve 
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been able to conquer death. And this impotence 
in face of death was the sign and mark of man. 
If therefore one who seemed more than man 
came and lived on earth, it would be in the 
grapple with death that his claim would be 
vindicated or overthrown. Here was the bow of 
Ulysses that no man had availed to bend. If 
Christ had died, and no assurance had been 
given that death meant for Him anything other 
than it meant for other men, how could any 
belief in His Divine mission have survived? It 
was because the Church believed that He had 
passed this crucial test, had voluntarily allowed 
death to win a temporary victory, that He might 
emerge as conqueror—it was because the 
Church believed this, that she spoke of Him as 
“declared to be the Son of God with power by 
the resurrection from the dead.” 

To summarize shortly the whole matter. 
Here are a number of documents, differing 
in many ways, of varying dates and schools of 
thought. ‘They were in circulation, and most 
of them accepted without question by Christian 
people in all parts of the Roman Empire by 
the beginning of the second century, or soon 
after. Now these documents are presumably 
intended to be intelligible statements. And if 
we assume as a common basis that the writers 
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of them agreed in believing that Jesus Ch 
was God Incarnate, they become intelligi 
us. Without that assumption it is not t 
much to say that page after page of the 
conveys no clear meaning at all to us. — 

But, it may be asked, if the early Cl 
believed that Jesus Christ was God, why d 
not men say so? They seem carefully to avoi 
the very phrases that would put the matt 
beyond dispute. . 

They did not say it, firstly, because to. do so 
would have been to ignore a great truth, for 
expressing which they had not yet found th 
appropriate language. They believed, as the 
fathers had taught them, and as Jesus Christ 
had taught them, that there was “one God th 
Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and Ea 
And they believed that Jesus Christ was Divine. 
How these two truths could be reconciled was 
the great theological problem of early Christiar 
thought. But men live before they think, an 
problems are solved in the act of living as well 
as in the act of thinking. You can collect a 
long list of the phrases in which the early 
Christian writers tried to sum up what Jesu 
Christ was to them. ‘The Word of Goc 
“the Image of God,” “the shining-forth of Hi 
Glory,” “the Only-begotten of the Father” 
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"are not all these attempts to express in human 


Pk 


language the idea of identity of nature with 
distinction of person? And this idea would 


not have been expressed by the phrase “ Jesus 


is God.” 
But there is another reason why the early 
Christians did not use the phrase “Jesus is 


_ God.” It would not have expressed what they 


believed and taught. For they did not come 
before the world as men who had discovered 
a new God, but as men who had learned to 
know the one true God whom men had ignor- 
antly worshipped through ages of human 
history. ‘Jesus is God”—but so are Augustus 
and Nero! And so the Church did not say 
“Jesus is God,” but “the Word was made 
fresh and dwelt among us, and we beheld His 
glory.” And all the while she offered to Him 
the worship that she inflexibly refused to offer 
to any creature, even when the alternative was 
death, and claimed for Him the honour and 
service that was due to God alone. 

In the early enthusiasm of those first days 
there was no need for further definition, but it 
was evident that when the belief of the Church 
began to be challenged in the arena of thought, 
she would be obliged to express more clearly 
in language what was implied in her belief 
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in a Divinely-human Jesus. The history ¢ 
that process forms the subject of our last 
chapter. 

But was the story told by these first C 
a delusion? Honest men as they were, beyond 
doubt, is it possible that they reported fantastic 
legends with the sincere belief that they were 
true, and deluded the world with a wonderful 
dream, out of which it is only now at len 
waking? Part of the answer to that question 
belongs to the next chapter, but part may be 
given now. Do the writings that have come 
down to us read like the writings of men — 
wrapped up in fantastic dreams? There is a — 
saneness and sobriety about almost all the — 
books of the New Testament that must strike 
any impartial observer. And remember also 
that the new creed found its earliest adherents 
in the very places where Jesus Christ was best — 
known—in Galilee, with its thronging commer- 
cial life ; in Jerusalem, with its keen jealousy for 
the Jewish faith. The only analogous case that 
helps us at all is the case of Mahomet. And 
we have long ago abandoned the idea that 
Mahomet was a mere impostor. Mahomet — 
claimed to be a true prophet, and gathered 
adherents, because the gospel he preached—the © 
gospel of fatalism—was a profound though im- 
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truth keeps Mahometanism alive to-day among 
the creeds of the world. The basis of Mahom- 
etanism is a truth; are we to say that the 
basis of Christianity is a falsehood ? 
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CHAPTER VI 
CHRIST IN THE CREEDS AND IN HISTORY 


The Growth of Creeds—Distrust of Speculative Dx 
ments—Hecresies and Tradition—HereticalTen 
(1) Sabellianism—The Holy Trinity—(2) 4 
Christ in History—Permanence of Christian 
Romanes—Creeds need fresh Realization—The 
carnation and Progress. 


In almost every age there have been 
souls who have cried out for a Church wi 
creeds. ‘Give us,” they have said, “the fra 
of the Christ-life, the warmth of the Christ- 


It is impossible not to feel great sympathy 
this attitude, but surely no student of Chure! 
history can doubt that if the Church had ret 
to formulate a creed she would have pe 
and that with her would have perished all 
of permanently retaining the Christ-life as a v 
force in the world. You may admire 
delicate beauty of the snowdrop or the frag 
of the hyacinth ; but cut them off from the 
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out of which they grow—they flourish for a little 
while and then die. 

There is little doubt that the earliest Christian 
creed was short and simple—some such con- 
fession as ‘I believe that Jesus Christ is Lord” 
in the case of Jewish converts, and a somewhat 
fuller form for heathen, including a confession 
of belief in one God. But ere long new needs 

‘arose. There never was a time when the 
Christian Church sat down and said, ‘‘Go to, 
let us make a creed.” But as dangers showed 
themselves, and experience pointed to the lines 
along which men were liable to go astray, the 
Christian community erected the clauses of its 
creed in much the same way as the C. T. C. 
erects its signboards on the slope of hills that 
have proved dangerous, or even perhaps deadly, 
to some incautious cyclist. Every student of 
early Christian writers knows how wide was the 
scope that the Christian Church allowed for 
freedom of speculative thought, how little her 
teachers were cramped and confined within the 
narrow limits of rigid orthodoxy. It was 
through no bigoted intolerance, but through a 
just sense of her responsibility to men, that 
where a ship had been wrecked on some 
sunken rock the Church planted the beacon 
light of some new clause of her creed, that on 
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the dangerous sea of life men who drifted 
the rocks might at least not charge her w 
being unfaithful to her commission. __ 

The creeds arose out of actually realized nee 
And it follows that the fact that any pa 
clause does not appear in the earliest 
the creed is no proof that it was not belie; 
by the Church from the beginning; on tl 
contrary, it often proves that for long the p 
ticular doctrine was undisputed. a 

We do not always remember how passionate 
the early Christian teachers clung to what wi 
primitive. From the speculations of 1 
- teachers, as they arose, the appeal of th 
Christian Church was to the traditions of th 
Fathers. A profound distrust of what was rece! 
was one of the deepest instincts of the Christia 
leaders of the second century. And this is no 
the temper of mind that will welcome myth 


—men of intellectual pane and spiritual i 
linked to the apostolic age with only one ir 
vening generation, solemnly convinced of tht 
responsibility that lay upon them for 
defence of the truth. These are the men | 
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shaped our creed. Is it conceivable that within 
the lifetime of men like these, the disciples of 
‘teachers who had known the apostles, the idea 
that Jesus Christ was God Incarnate could have 
grown up and been incorporated into the creeds 
as an unauthorized development of superstitious 
enthusiasm ? 

But, it will be said, there were from the first 
other views current—heresies, the orthodox 
called them. And how do we know that these 
were not equally primitive? Possibly they were. 
Attempts to graft Christianity on to various 
philosophical systems must have begun as soon 
as the new religion began to attract the atten- 
tion of thinkers. There were teachers who 
said that Christ was a phantom, an appearance 
only ; there were others who regarded Him as 
a man on whom a supernatural power had 
descended for a time; there were Ebionites 
who denied that He differed from other men at 
all. How could a man know among all these 
ideas which was true? 

The leaders of the Church had an answer to 
all these theories by appeal to apostolic tradition 
—to the story of the Gospels, to the teaching of 
St. Paul, to the speeches in the Acts of the 
Apostles. The same principle of survival that 
works in the organic world came into play, and 
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An impartial student of the Arian trc 
of the fourth century must feel that th 
alternative to the acceptance of the full 
tian creed was a gradual disintegration of all 
Christianity stood for, till nothing was left 
vague monotheism in the background z 
practical polytheism in the foreground. 
by a true instinct that the heathen 
Alexandria threw in its influence on the side 
the Arians. 

Broadly, two heretical tendencies of thoug 
can be traced through the early Christian ce 
turies. There were teachers who held thi 
Jesus Christ was a temporary manifestation | 
the Divine, re-absorbed after His short hu n 
life in the Divine essence. To this school 
thinkers the name of Sabellians was ultimate 
given. They did not deny the Incarnation, t 
they deprived it of practical value, for the 
denied the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, whi 
was its interpretation and vindication. 

There is no doctrine that the plain man 
so disposed to resent as the doctrine of th 
Holy Trinity. “Why,” he asks, “do ¥ 
demand our assent to metaphysical prope 
about matters confessedly beyond our power © 
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understanding? Teach men that God is their 
Father, who loves them ; that they are brethren, 
who should love one another.” 
What shall we say to the plain man? We 
might say that we have no choice in the matter 
-—that the doctrine is implied in words of Christ 
that we cannot ignore. But we may answer in 
another way. We may point out that as soon 
‘as he begins to think over the idea that God 
is love, he will find himself in a difficulty from 
which he can secure no escape, except in the 
‘very doctrine that he resents. ‘The life of man 
is twofold, personal and social. He lives within 
himself, and yet he reaches out beyond himself 
on all sides into the life of a society. Our idea 
of a complete life is not the life of an individual 
in isolation, but the life of an individual in a 
community, giving and receiving love and 
service and help and gratitude. But when we 
consider the one complete personality we know, 
there seems to be nothing corresponding to this 
interchange of life, no Divine society. God 
seems eternally alone. But we turn to the 
Christian creed and learn there that God is not 
alone, that the Being of God is such that there 
can be intercourse, love, co-operation, in the 
Divine. A thoughtful man who does not believe 
in the doctrine of the Holy Trinity will always 
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tend to be a polytheist or a pantheist—that is, 
will either come to think of a society of 
sharing heaven between them, or he will identif 
God with the universe. But the man wh 
believes in the Divinity of Christ believes 
there is something in the Divine nature of which 
human fatherhood and sonship is a weak and 
imperfect copy. And as the human family is” 
made complete in the mother, in whose life the 
activities of love find fullest expression, so in 
the Holy Spirit the Divine Nature is fulfilled. 
Is it wonderful that we Christians love the cree¢ 
that opens to us this glorious insight into the 
mysteries of the Eternal Godhead, that we do 
not lightly let it go or suffer it to be pushiedl 
into the background? And especially now, 
when we are trying to teach men to subordinate 
individualism to that larger ideal of common 
life that all true Socialism lives to express, the 
creed that tells us that man’s aspirations after 
truer social ideals are realized in the life of God, 
is not a creed to be lightly surrendered. 

The fourth century saw the culmination of 
the other great heretical tendency of early 
thought. Arianism was not, as is often sup- 
posed, a protest against the attempt of the 
Church to define her creed; it was an attempt 
to carry that process further. Its immediate 
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success was due to the fact that it professed to 
be a rational explanation of what the Church 
regarded as a mystery. And it broke down 
because it found no settled resting-place. Like 
aship that had lost its rudder, it drifted help- 
lessly to and fro on the waters of abstract specu- 
lation. Jesus, said Arius, was not Divine, yet He 
was obviously more than human. What was He 
then? The answer of the Church never 
changed, while Arianism fabricated creed after 
creed to try to evade the plain issue. The 
phrases that finally emerged to express the 
belief of the Church were inadequate, as all such 
phrases must be. All that the Church claimed 
for them was that as far as they went they 
expressed the truth. ‘Of one substance with 
the Father ”’; ‘‘ Three persons in one Godhead” ; 
“ Begotten of His Father before all the worlds” 
—these are, after all, witnesses to the inadequacy 
of human language to express all that it means. 
Though they are not on that account lightly to 
be set aside, it is worth while to remember that 
it is the truth of the Incarnation, not the par- 
ticular phrases in which the Christian teachers 
of the fourth century expressed that truth, that 
the Church is occupied to defend. It is con- 
ceivable that the time may come when the truth 
of. the Incarnation may be expressed in different 
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language ; it is inconceivable that the time will 
ever come when the truth of the Incarnation 
will be abandoned, except by the destruction of 
the Church itself. 

But would the destruction of the Church be, — 
after all, a disaster to the world? Or, to put 
the same question in another way, has the 
doctrine of the Incarnation vindicated itself 
in the actual facts of history? “ By their fruits — 
ye shall know them.” The Incarnation may 
be credible enough in theory, but if it has 
proved a corrupting and contaminating influence 
in the world, it cannot be true. 

Now it is not hard to make out what appears 
to be a strong case against Christianity on this 
side of its work. We are all familiar with 
rhetorical impeachments of Christianity as the 
friend of superstition and intolerance, the 
enemy of progress and self-reliance and justice. 

It is true that crimes enough have been 
committed in the world in the name of Christ, 
but it is also true that it is by the teaching 
of Christ that we have been enabled to see 
that they were crimes. Age after age it has 
been necessary to “correct the portrait by the 
living face.” The Church has failed, often and 
grievously ; but she has failed not by adhering 
to the principles of Christ, but by abandoning 
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them, and when she has washed her robes, it 
has been in the blood of the Lamb—when she 
has regained her hold of spiritual things, it has 
been by going back and realizing again the 
fundamental truth of the Incarnation. 

We do not hate liberty because the name of 
freedom has been misused as a cloak for crime 
and outrage; we do not say that brotherhood 
is meaningless because Cain ‘‘ was of that 
wicked one and slew his brother.’’ And the 
Christian ideal has shown a strange vitality. 
On this subject a passage from Professor 
Romanes’ Thoughts on Religion is worth quot- 
ing :—“‘ One of the strongest pieces of evidence 
in favour of Christianity is not sufficiently 
enforced by apologists. It is the absence from 
the biography of Christ of any doctrines which 


_ the subsequent growth of human knowledge— 


whether in natural science, ethics, political 
economy, or elsewhere—has had to discount. 
This negative argument is as strong as is the 
positive one from what Christ did teach. 

*‘ For when we consider what a large number 
of sayings are recorded of—or at least attributed 
to—Him, it becomes most remarkable that in 
literal truth there is no reason why any of 
His words should ever pass away in the sense 
of becoming obsolete. ‘Not even now could 
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it be easy,’ says John Stuart Mill, 
an unbeliever, to find a better trar 
the rule of virtue from the abstract 
concrete than to endeavour so to 
Christ would afprove our life.’ Cont 
Christ in this respect with other thinkers ¢ 
antiquity. Even Plato, who, though som: 
years B.C. in point of time, was greath 
advance of Him in respect of as 
thought—even Plato is nowhere in this res 
as compared with Christ. Read the dialog 
and see how enormous is the contrast with 
Gospels in respect of errors of all sorts 
ing even to absurdity in respect of reason, 
to sayings shocking to the moral sense. 
this is confessedly the highest level of hun 
reason on the lines of spirituality when 
aided by alleged revelation.” 
The control of Christ over human lives stat 
written in history. For, after all, the b 
evidence for the truth of a religion will nee 
sarily come from those who have tried it. A 


who have professed to believe in the tr 
of the Incarnation, and have asserted # 
whatever of good there was in them cam 
from that belief. It is no answer to point t 
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stances of many men who have denied the 
Jivinity of Christ, and yet have lived upright 
nd honourable lives. There are many such, 
“thank God, but they do not disprove the truth 
f Christianity. For no man can repudiate the 
nfluence of his environment, or live in a world 
ermeated with the fragrance of Christianity 
without being shaped and moulded more than 
e knows by the very influences that he is 
most unwilling to recognize. 
But here breaks in the appeal of the man 
who dislikes creeds. ‘‘ Now that this influence 
has permeated the world, the historic facts are 
no longer needed. Let us not dispute as to 
whether certain things happened long ago. 
Let us bask in the glow of Christian love, and 
live in the fragrance of its holiness, Christianity 
is not a creed, but a life.” Most true, it isa 


beautiful dreams but out of real facts. As 
Teasonably might you let out your fire and 
expect to retain in your room the warmth that 
made you think you needed it no longer; as 
well might you fling the roses out of your 
indow because the room was full of their 


ance of Christianity, for more than a few 
generations at most, after you have reduced 
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the story of that Divinely-human life to a mass 
of allegories and legends. 
What we need is not the abandonment o 
our creeds, but a fuller realization of thei 
meaning. To the early Christians the coming 
of Christ was not only a fact of the past bu 
a fact of the future too. All through human 
history, so they believed, He would be coming 
—reasserting His power and presence in the 
hearts of men :— 
‘*That one face, far from vanish, rather grows, 
Or decomposes but to recompose, 
Becomes my universe that feels and knows.” 
“All this,” some one will answer, “was 
well enough when men believed in absolute 
truth, but we do so no longer. In science and 
in philosophy we have abandoned the quest 
of the absolute, and the idea of an absolute 
revelation is against the spirit of the age. We 
are willing to admit that the spiritual forces 
of the universe found in Jesus of Nazareth an 
agent through whose life they might act on oe 
world of eighteen hundred years ago, but thei 
is no finality in religion. We must move on.” 
True, sir, we have moved on, but have we 
reached a stage of spiritual progress from 
which we can look back on the personality o 
Jesus Christ as an imperfect and superseded 
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ideal? If you dethrone Him, who shall be 
enthroned in His place? In whose name do you 
mean to fight against all that is unclean and 
selfish and mean? To whom will you give 
the crown of thorns that crowns Him king of 
human sorrow? Is it not true that when we 
have mapped out the ideal towards which we 
desire mankind to move, we turn back to find 
that ideal realized in Jesus Christ? Religion 
is relative not because He is imperfect, but 
because we have not yet interpreted His life 
in all the fulness of its meaning. There are 
depths of significance in the Incarnation that 
we have not proved, possibilities of progress 
involved in it that lie far above us still. 
Human society never needed Christ more than 
it needs Him to-day, for God is still in Christ 
reconciling the world unto Himself. Truth is 
absolute, but the interpretation of it is relative 
to the character of each individual and each age. 
Because we are living in the twilight, we have 
no right to say that the sun is not shining ; 
because we are selfish and unloving, we have 
no right to deny that He is full of grace and 
truth. 

The Incarnation forms the one adequate 
guarantee for the victory of the progressive 
forces of the world. Religion has often proved 
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to be a tremendous reactionary force, holding — 


back men and races from progress, throwing a 
spell of stagnation over nation$ and Churches. 


But if God came and lived among men, if the — 


story of our creeds is true, then the call to 
social service becomes imperative. For as we 
realize more adequately what the gospel of the 
Incarnation means we shall see that it is a call to 
self-abnegation, freedom from all fear, 
Loyalty to the life’s end. 
Looking out on human society as we know it 
to-day, with its demand for amusement, its 
impatience of sustained social or intellectual 
effort, its tolerance of impurity and cruel cheap- 
ness and overcrowding, its contented acquies- 
cence in things as they are, no man who cares 
for the larger issues can contemplate the future 
without grave misgivings. Where are we to find 
a force strong enough to keep human progress 
moving along lines that make for nobler life and 
fuller good? The best men will go on, undeterred 
by discouragement and failure; but will they 
be able to pass on their enthusiasm to their 
children? It is the battle of the future that 
the Christian apologist is fighting. Because 
we want the world to be a better world for 


our children, we cannot allow the question, 


What think ye of Christ? to be evaded. 
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It may be that the new realization for which 
we are waiting will not come through the 
ordinary official channels of the Christian 
society, but from those who to-day are just 
awaking to interest in the great question, 
stirred from apathy and indifference by rational- 
istic attacks on the Christian faith; for it was 
not the disciples who for a whole week long 
had known the truth, but one from whose eyes 
the mists of doubt were just dissolving, who 
was the first to sum up in one great phrase all 
that the Church stands for and believes—‘* My 
Lord and my God.” 


THE END 
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